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THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


JOHN P. SWEENEY 


hy has been often smugly and sometimes violently asserted that 
the United States of America is basically and peculiarly a 
Protestant country. Certain facts and factors in American life _ 
tend, indeed, to strengthen this notion. Anti-Catholic bias— 
the apparently inevitable corollary of rabid Protestantism—has 
been a marked element in American history since colonial times. 
Catholics were proscribed by law in all English colonies of Amer- 
ica, except Pennsylvania of the Quakers. They were persecuted 
in their own Catholic colony of Maryland as soon as Protestants 
got control there. The Revolutionary leaders were overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant, and some of them articulately bigoted. The 
Quebec Act, by which England, in 1774, granted religious 
toleration to her Catholic Canadian subjects was deliberately 
exploited by some of the leaders to arouse the colonists to re- 
bellion. Later, after the establishment of the United States, the 
smouldering fires of intolerance burst into open flame in the 
Nativist or “‘ Know Nothing” movement of the 1830’s and 
1850’s—provoked by the vast waves of German and especially 
Irish Catholic immigration into ‘ Protestant America.’”’ The 
American Protective Association of 1887 was of the same spirit. 
So also is the Klu Klux Klan, which, though primarily anti- 
Negro, includes Jews and Catholics in the ambit of its hate. 
Readers will recall the Presidential campaign of Catholic Al 
Smith in 1928, which caused a veritable rash of bigotry all over 
America. Finally there may be cited the present day organisation 
known as “‘ Protestant and other Americans United for the Sep- 
aration of the Church and State,”’ which, under the pretence of 
upholding the Constitution, bares its anti-Catholic fangs. 
All this sounds rather overwhelming, but it is reckoning 
without one important fact, namely, the Catholic Church itself 
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in America. The Catholic Church is “‘ by far the largest and most 
vigorous ” single religious body in the United States, embracing 
a good fifth of the whole population. Its growth from 25,000 
largely proscribed and widely scattered adherents at the birth 
of the Republic to its present imposing membership of some 
twenty-eight to thirty millions, served by 43,000 priests in one 
hundred and twenty three ecclesiastical divisions, is surely 
phenomenal. 

The American Church is a marvel of quiet, effective organ- 
isation. A particular instance is her education system, which in 
view of the following figures is well described as ‘‘ monumental.” 
Four million of her children are taught in some eleven thousand 
Catholic Elementary and High Schools. Some 200 Catholic 
Colleges and twenty-eight Universities (sixteen of the latter 
being conducted by Jesuit Fathers) with a total enrolment of 
well overa quarter of a million students guarantees her a constant 
elite in lay leadership, while a roster of nearly 26,000 semin- 
arians in 400 seminaries secures the continuity of her priesthood. 
All these as well as other special institutions, it may be noted, 
have been built and are maintained by Catholics, who also con- 
tribute their share to the Public School System—no mean test 
of loyalty and generosity. Without minimizing the excellent 
work done by the 7,000 brothers (and lay teachers) it may be 
interesting to note that the brunt of the teaching in the elem- 
entary and high schools is borne by the devoted sisterhood of 
America, well more than half of America’s 147,000 sisters belong- 
ing to two hundred and seventy-five different communities 
being thus employed. 

But this is but one phase of the Church’s activity. She 
enters every field, explores every angle of Catholic and Social 
Action, Youth and Lay organizations. Hospitals, both general 
and special, under her auspices, number over a thousand, con- 
ducted by some 22,000 sisters and brothers and a huge army of 
doctors and nurses catering to four and a half million patients 
in the year. Catholic papers and magazines attain a combined 
circulation of over fifteen millions. Every diocese has its own 
Catholic weekly or a diocesan edition of a national weekly. 
A Catholic daily newspaper has been started in Kansas City. 
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Over 600 specifically Catholic books are published annually 
in the United States, many of them ranking as best sellers. 
Through the press, radio, instruction classes and other media 
non-Catholics are attracted to the Church and actual convers- 
ions reach 120,000 per annum.! 

Missionary activity—the sure criterion of a healthy Catholic 
life—has taken on encouraging proportions. The Catholic people 
respond magnificently to the appeal of the missions, through the 
Society for the Propogation of the Faith, which is efficiently 
organised in every diocese and indeed in every parish, and to the 
various special appeals. ‘‘ A Missionary Index of Catholic 
Americans ”’ published by the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
in 1949 and quoted by the National Catholic Almanac, 1950, 
listed 4,123 U.S. Catholic Foreign Missionaries, of whom 2,375 
were priests and brothers and 1,748 sisters. These figures reveal 
an increase of over 1,000 missionaries in three years. They rep- 
present fifty communities of men and fifty-six sisterhoods. 
To round out the list we may add 587 priests and 1,600 sisters 
working among the Negroes in the United States and 215 priests 
and a total of 732 rain catechists, etc., devoted to the Indian 
missions. 

Outstanding as an example—perhaps the example of efficient 
organisation and warmly lauded by more than one Pope is the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference by which the hierarchy 
directs, ‘“‘ guides and co-ordinates ”’ the various phases of Catholic 
Action, in the United States.” It is not a legislative assembly 
but a voluntary association of bishops, “‘a common agency 
acting under the authority of the bishops to promote the welfare 
of the Church and of Catholic activities in the United States, and 
to make Catholic teaching more widespread and effective.” 

Each of the eight departments and various committees of 
this complex organisation would deserve a chapter to itself. 
One can but glance at a few of them here: The LHzecutive 
Department itself directs the important work of the Confraternity 


The official Catholic Directory for 1950 listed 119,173 converts 
for 1949. Itshows an annual increase of about 2,000. 


2The example of the N.C.W.C. structure has been followed very 
recently in Canada and France— Editor. 
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of Christian Doctrine, the Bureau of Immigration, and Infor- 
mation and Catholic Action publications. The Department of 
Social Action covers the huge field of industrial relations, racial 
(i.e. Negro and White) problems, Peace and Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion and the Family and Rural Life Bureaux. An important 
function of the Legal Department is to keep the Church abreast 
of current developments in Federal and State Legislation and 
with court intepretations of legislation affecting Church interests. 
It observes and reports on such legislations also in the inter- 
national field. 

Nor has the contemplative life been forgotten in the midst 
of this intense and extensive activity. Confining ourselves to the 
strictly contemplative, we may point to the fact—to be regarded 
perhaps, by those who do not understand American Catholic 
life as phenomenal—that the Trappist Fathers are scarcely able 
to cope with the prodigious number of applicants to the Order. 
Five new houses have been established within the past decade 
or two in various parts of the United States. Another significant . 
fact is the introduction of the Carthusian Order within the past 
year into the United States. In addition to the Poor Clares and 
other contemplative orders of women already well established 
in the country, the Trappistine Nuns, recently introduced from 
Ireland by Archbishop Cushing of Boston, provide a new home 
for Christ’s elect among the daughters of America. 


The Catholic Church in America is, therefore, something to 
be reckoned with. She has attained a magnificent stature ; she is 
substantial. Furthermore she belongs in America. She feels as 
much at home under the Stars and Stripes as under the banners 
of traditionally Catholic Ireland, Italy or Spain. Over and over 
again the Catholic American has vindicated his one hundred 
per cent. Americanism without prejudice to his wholehearted 
Catholicism and vice versa. This is, of course, what some of his 
Protestant compatriots cannot or will not see. They consider 
his Catholic Faith in terms of submission to the Pope of Rome and 
therefore, of allegiance to a foreign power. In their disruptive 
individualism they fail to grasp the elementary truth that spirit- 
ual allegiance must be swpernational because it is by origin 
supernatural ; that in fact, loyalty to the Catholic Church is the 
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best guarantee of loyalty to all legitimate authority. This truth 
has been eloquently and immortally expressed by the gallant 
Naval Commander Shea shortly before his heroic death in defence 
of his country during World War II, in his famous letter to his 
son: “ Be a good Catholic, and you cannot help being a good 
American.” 

It is not, however, her numerical strength or her organising - 
ability, her influence or prestige that alone gives to the Church 
in America her sense of security. Nor is it simply that under the 
Constitution her religious liberty is guaranteed. There is a much 
deeper reason: The American Republic was founded on a Catholic 
concept. Unknown to themselves, the Founding Fathers built 
on the solid foundations of Catholic philosophy and Catholic 
thought. The central doctrine of the Declaration of Independence 
which is embodied in the Constitution, is the essential equality 
of all men. From this logically flows the democratic ideal of the 
equal rights of all citizens. These principles had been clearly 
taught by St. Thoman Aquinas in the thirteenth century and by 
St. Robert Bellarmine in the sixteenth. They stem from Christ’s 
own teaching—jealously guarded down through the ages by the 
Catholic Church—of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Thus, as the Commission on American citizenship puts 
it: “ The Constitution is more to Catholic Americans than the 
guarantee of our religious rights. It is a re-statement for our 
own nation of the Catholic basis of all human liberties.” 

American Catholics gave generously—indeed out out of all 
proportion to their numbers—of their valour and means, their 
skill and their blood in the successful struggle for independence. 
This fact was duly noted and appreciated by George Washington 
himself. Irish names, we may note, loomed largely in this as in 
all subsequent American wars, some 38 to 50 per cent. of Wash- 
ington’s army being composed of men of Irish birth or ancestry. 
(We must not conclude, however, that the majority of these 
Irish soldiers of the Revolution were Catholics—the contrary 
may be nearer the truth. But many of them certainly were 
Catholics.) 

tVid. Maynard: The Story of American Catholicism, p. 138 and 


Shaughnessy: Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? p. 39f. Mac- 
Millan, New York. 
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French—and this meant Catholic—aid, both by land and 
sea, was of critical importance to the Revolutionaries and had 
also favourable repercussions in the American attitude to 
Catholics and Catholicism. 

Catholics have been connected with America since the 
beginning of her history, long before the Puritans landed on 
Plymouth Rock. The continent itself was discovered by Catholics 
—whether the credit be given to the Genoese Columbus and his 
Spanish crew in the fifteenth century, or to the Bretons and 
Basques who are supposed by some to have preceeded him, or 
to the Scandinavian Leif Ericson in the tenth century, or to the 
Irish Culdee Monks in the ninth—or even to Brendan the Nav- 
igator in the sixth. The first explorers and the first missionaries 
in the new world were Catholic Spaniards and Frenchmen, and 
their culture has, in the words of Maynard “left an indelible 
mark, and remains to this day as among the deepest and — for 
that reason—the generally unnoticed foundations of America.” 


Treland’s share in the building of America, and—what more 
directly concerns us here—the Church in America has been 
immense. The history of American Catholicism might well be 
written around the lives of those great Irish Prelates who have 
been “ the guiding hands ”’ of the Church in the United States 
almost from the very beginning. Over one hundred Irish born 
Bishops have ruled American Sees—among them men of such 
stature as Bishop John England of Charleston, Archbishop John 
Hughes of New York, Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul and 
Cardinal Glennon of St. Louis, to mention but afew. Perhaps the 
most outstanding of them all was the great Cardinal Gibbons, 
whom Ireland may also claim by reason of blood, heritage and 
early training if not of birth. The hierarchy has ever been 
pronouncedly Irish by origin, even to this day. With- 
out instituting invidious comparisons we may safely claim that 
Americans of Irish stock still form a highly representative part 
of the Catholic Church in America, and are among its best and 
staunchest supporters. (In this connection it is universally 
admitted that the Irish immigrants and among these the older 
generations, are especially outstanding). An index of their 
comparative strength may possibly be seen in the computation 
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that approximately 38 per cent. of the clergy of the United 
States possess Irish names. It is indeed to their everlasting 
credit that, by and large, the generations of Irish immigrants, 
held fast to the treasure of the faith and proudly transmitted 
it to their posterity. Sharing that glory and in the fact ensuring 
it were the priest-exiles of Ireland, the mostly unsung heroes 
of the Gospel who guarded and guided their Irish flock in the 
cities, the mining towns, the canal and railroad centres during 
the wild, pioneering days of the growing Republic. 


Above and beyond all that, there is another distinct achieve- 
ment attributed to Irish influence in America, namely the 
assimilation of the foreign-born Catholic into the American way 
of life. That the Irish easily fit and become absorbed into 
American life has been often noted. They never consider them- 
selves aliens in the United States. (There is the well known 
story of the Irish immigrant “ just off the boat ’” who, on being 
shown the sites.of the Revolutionary War in the Boston area 
and the locality of the British withdrawal exclaimed to the 
guide, ‘‘ Wait now till I get this straight. You say they were 
down there and we were up here? ”’) This Irish gift or faculty 
of assimilation is underlined by Maynard in his book already 
quoted as being the providential factor in “ Americanizing ” 
the Church. Consciously or unconsciously the Irish led the way. 
Such great leaders as Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland 
actively encouraged the process. What those men envisioned 
was, assuredly, not to kill the good old-country customs which 
would serve only to enrich the growing culture of the new, but 
to ensure that the Catholic Church would not be looked upon as 
a foreign power in the United States. ‘“‘ The Church of America,” 


tIt used to be wildly asserted that great defections had taken 
lace among Irish and other Catholic a into U.S. Bishop 
haughnessy ably and clearly refutes this. Defections did occur, but 
in colonial times. The late bishop estimated that of the 550,000 Irish 
in America in 1790, 400,000 were of Protestant stock, 25,000 were 
Catholics and about 125,000 had lost the Faith—unfortunate and 
mostly inculpable, victims of deportation, intolerance and neglect. 
To such like conditions must be ascribed the huge losses to the Faith 
in the South where so many (and bitter) Protestants bear Irish names. 
They explain why part of Mississippi became ‘‘ the land of Methodist 
Murphys and Baptist Doyles.”” But the general defections occurred 
mainly in the Colonial period. See Shaughnessy, op. cit. 
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said the great John Ireland at the Catholic Congress in St. Paul 
in 1889, “ must be, of course, as Catholic as even in Jerusalem or 
Rome ; but as far as her garments assume local colour from the 
local atmosphere, she must be American. Let no one dare paint 
her brow with a foreign tint or pin to her mantle foreign linings.” 

Though this policy of “‘ Americanization”’ did arouse 
rather bitter opposition among some national elements at the 
time, especially among the Germans, (and was even delated to 
Rome) the idea and the motive were sound and gradually the 
German and other groups themselves became assimilated. 
There are still, of necessity, some “ national ” Churches serving 
immigrants from Italy and other Latin countries, Poland and the 
Slavic and Baltic nations, and in such centres, the English 
speaking Church is often referred to as the “ Irish” Church. 
But their descendants, if not themselves, are soon absorbed in 
the great melting pot which is America. Generally speaking, 
then, the Catholic Church in America is truly and distinctively 
American, while remaining, in Archbishop Ireland’s words, as . 
Catholic as Rome. 

To complete the positive side of the picture, two important 
facts may be mentioned which have been partially alluded to 
and deducible from what has already been written: (1) The 
enormous growth of the Catholic Church in the United States 
has been due to immigration. (2) Not only the Irish, but also 
the other immigrants and their descendants have in general 
kept the Faith. Bishop Shaughnessy’s exhaustive study of the 
whole question is conclusive and consoling. That alone, the 
preservation of the Faith among those teeming millions from all 
the nations of Europe, is no mean achievement. 

In the mind of American Catholic leaders, however, the 
situation does not warrant undue complacency. After acclaiming 
the gratifying development and expansion of the Church to its 
present enviable position, the National Catholic Almanac states : 


1It might be added that the Irish immigrant (and his descendants) 
succeeds in identifying himself with American life without losing his 
love for and devotion to the Motherland. The American-born Irish 
often express a downright nostalgia for Ireland and a craving to know 
something of the roots from which they have sprung, his is in 
most cases denied them owing to the more or less complete breakdown 
of genuine Irish culture in the homeland. 
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““ Yet, despite these accomplishments, the Catholic group is not 
exercising the full cultural and social influence which its members 
and their extensive activity would seem to promise.” This 
sobering statement reflects the fact-facing attitude of United 
States Catholic leadership. The Church in exercising her God- 
given mandate to teach, govern and sanctify men in twentieth 
century America is confronted with a formidable task. Bitter 
prejudice from many among the dissident Churches, prejudice 
too, and what is worse, indifference on the part of the non- 
church goers, who comprise more than half the U.S. population 
—all that were obstacle enough ! But worse than that and, in 
part, explaining it, is the all-pervading secularist spirit and the 
false concept of liberty engendered by it—the deadly fruits of 
nineteenth century European philosophies. This, in turn has 
begotten the twin radical abomination which in the words of 
our Holy Father is everywhere the bitter and prolific root, of 
evils, namely, the refusal to recognize the Divine Majesty and the 
neglect of the moral law. ‘‘ Thence, arise,’’ pursues His Holiness 
(Encyclical Letter to the Hierarchy of the United States, 1939. 
—Sertum Laetitiae). ‘Thence arise immoderate and blind 
egotism, the thirst for pleasure, the vice of drunkenness, immod- 
est and costly style in dress, the prevalence of crime even among 
minors, the lust for power, neglect of the poor, base craving for 
ill-gotten wealth, the flight from the land, levity in entering 
into marriage, divorce, the break up of the family, the cooling 
of mutual affection between parent and children, birth control, 
the enfeeblement of the race, the weakening of respect for 
authority.” 

These evils are indeed sadly in evidence in the United States 
today—though of course, by no means confined to it. Their 
source we have seen in the practical rejection (outside the Catholic 
Church) of the Christian concept of man and society in relation 
to God. One of the chief nurseries of this secularism is the public 
school and other secular institutions of learning where a Godless 
education is often imparted by materialistic professors in the 
name of Progress. (This explains in great part why so many 
so-called intellectuals in the teaching and other professions are 
partial to the doctrine of Karl Marx. As Monsignor Fulton 
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Sheen in ‘“‘Communism and the Conscience of the West,” 
patently shows, to be a genuine Communist one must first be 
an Atheist). 

Generally aiding and abetting this secularist influence are 
such tremendous agents as the Press, the Radio, the Movies and 
—latest and subtlest of all—Television. Catholics can scarcely 
help being contaminated, it is the very air then breathe, and, 
unfortunely they are congregated where the atmosphere is most 
heavily charged with it, namely the cities. 

This brings us to the consideration of the structural char- 
acter of the Catholic Church in the United States. It is prepon- 
derantly an urban Church ; its root are not yet deep in the soil. 
Over eighty per cent. of its adherents live in the cities, mainly 
in the industrial North. Of the eighteen per cent. who live in the 
rural areas considerably less than half are farmers. Catholic and 
non-Catholic sociologists alike condemn modern city life as being 
adverse to wholesome living. “‘ Modern cities,”’ says His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII in an address on Rural Life in 1946, “‘ Modern 
cities with their constant growth and great concentration of 
inhabitants are the typical product of the control wielded over 
economic life and the very life of man by the interests of large 
capital.” ‘‘ Cities kill,”’ writes Monsignor L. G. Ligutti, author, 
sociologist and Executive Secretary of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, they kill the body as well as the spirit. Dr. O. E. 
Baker, of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, graphically shows 
that in four generations the urban population dwindles to one 
third of its original stock while in the same period the rural 
population more than doubles itself. Cities must always be 
replenished from rural surpluses. He makes also the following 
pertinent statement : 


“The birthrate began to decline in the industrial section 
of the United States many decades. before information as to 
artificial birth control was disseminated even among the 
upper classes.” 


Impaired fecundity seems to be the natural result— 
physiological or psychological or both together—of the hazards, 
the insecurity, the highly competitive striving of the life. 
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Deliberate birth prevention, besides, is widely preached and 
widely practised, thanks to the ceaseless efforts of Mrs. Sanger 
and her organization now known under the euphemistic title of 
“Planned Parenthood Federation.” Small families or better 
still, childless ones, are the desideratum seemingly of city landlords 
and the designers of city apartments. A study of families made 
by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference in 1945 reveals 
that in the cities of Chicago, Los Angeles, Cincinnatti, San 
Francisco, Kansas, Mo., and Washington, D.C., childless families 
averaged over 57 per cent. of the total. No wonder that an 
outstanding population expert, Dr. W. Thompson, should declare 
that “‘ the modern city is the greatest sterilizer of human beings 
the world has ever known.” 

It is disconcerting to note that the Irish in America, now 
that they have ‘‘made the grade” socially and otherwise, 
largely fall under the same dread ban. ‘‘ They are a dying race,” 
the late Archbishop Curley used to say. Archbishop Cushing 
and other sympathetic leaders have also deplored the fact that 
the Irish are not reproducing themselves. Both the fact and the 
reason are obvious: unlike the Germans, who settled in large 
numbers in the rural middle West, the overwhelming majority 
of Irish Catholics immigrants settled in the cities rather than on 
the land. That was the one blind spot in the otherwise clear 
and penetrating vision of Archbishop Hughes of New York; he 
encouraged the Irish immigrants to stay in the cities, fearful 
that they might lose the Faith in the rural regions of America. 
He was, of course, in perfectly good faith ; that danger was there. 
But it appears that he actively opposed colonization schemes 
such as the Irish Colony in Nebraska, which did provide the 
necessary spiritual safeguards. 

Archbishop John Ireland, however, a couple of decades 
later did see the issue clearly and tried hard to remedy it. He 
found a willing and able partner in Bishop Spalding of Peoria, 
who, as a curate, had first hand acquaintances with the appalling 
condition of the Irish masses in the slums of New York. The 
Irish Catholic Colonization Association founded by them with 
the help of Bishop James O’Connor, of Omaha, Nebraska, was, 
within limited degrees, a success. If only they had received more 
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support ! It must be remembered that the Irish immigrant was 
in most cases practically penniless and could not raise the 
necessary 300 dollars required for settling him in the West. Poverty 
as well as other factors sentenced the Irish to death in the cities 
and deprived the Church of a vast, rich ,rural reserve that might 
have been hers today. Since the end of the war, apparently, 
full quotas of splendid Irish manhood and womanhood are 
again flocking to America—to the cities of America, innocent 
victims of the insatiable Moloch there enthroned, to retard a 
little, but only a little, their race’s inevitable progress to the 
grave. 

But let us rather take the calm,objective appraisal of the 
general situation by Dr. Baker, who, incidentally, is not a 
Catholic: ‘‘ The Protestant Churches in the cities have a great 
hinterland of human resources in the rural people of the nation. 
Probably one-third to one-half of the membership of Protestant 
Churches in the cities consists of migrants from farms and 
villages. But it is estimated that three-fourths or more of the 
membership of the Catholic Church in the United States is 
urban; and in general, only the poor in purse or in education 
in the cities are reproducing themselves. It appears, therefore, 
that if the Catholic Church is to avoid a decline in membership 
after a few decades, it must include a larger proportion of the 
rural people in its membership or else attract rural migrants to 
the Churches in the cities. For in the cities the decline in the 
birth rate seems almost certain to continue for some time to 
come. The prevalent conditions of living and the philosophy of 
values in the cities is not favourable to large or even medium- 
sized families. Although the Catholic Church is rowing vigorously 
against the rising tide of materialism, more vigorously, in my 
opinion than Protestant Churches, this tide is so strong in the 
cities that, as measured by the birth rate, the Church is making 
no progress. It is, however, clearly, retarding the decline. But 
merely to retard the decline is failure. ~ 


This sad indictment of modern cities does pe mean that 
life therein is necessarily or intrinsically degenerate or degen- 


1From Population Facts and Figures. N.C.W.C. Family Life 
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erating. While it would, of course, be blind optimism to suppose 
that birth control and other evils have made no inroads into 
Catholic lives, still, every priest knows many city families that 
are the very exemplification of Christian living, fair gardens 
of virtue in a rank wilderness of thoughtless hedonism, rich 
nurseries of vocations to the religious and priestly state. (The 
City of Boston, for example, is often considered a second Dublin 
in the intensity of its Catholic life). But the realist will ask, 
how long will that last? How many vocations will the third 
and fourth generations of such city families produce ? 


(To be Concluded) 


JOHN P. SWEENEY 
Queen of Apostles Seminary, 
Dedham, Mass. 


THE PREACHER 


The communication of light to souls demands one con- 
dition more, and that is the pure and sympathetic relation 
of the soul of the preacher with the souls of his hearers. Un- 
less with your spirit you feel the souls that look up to you 
you can never reach them with power. You must feel their 
wants and their aspirations, the nature of their difficulties 
and the character of their temptations. Without that loving, 
intuitive, embracing sense of souls which belongs to the 
charitable heart of the true pastor and comes of taking 
interest in them, all the science of heaven and earth will not 
avail to draw these souls to God with power. For the power 
of drawing them comes of thinking of them in God, of 
loving them in God, of commending them to God, and so 
of feeling them in God ; out of which sense of souls there 
springs, as from a fountain, a quick sensibility of their 
true condition, and of their real needs, and a quick rising 
of the waters of life, with which to supply their wants. 

Archbishop Ullathorne 
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JOHN BRADY 


IFE runs so smoothly from year to year in most rural parishes 
in Ireland that the parish priest who wishes to comply with 
the requirements of Canon 167 of the Maynooth Statutes: 
Librum quoque de eveniibus in paroecia nota dignioribus dili- 
genter conficiat parochus,* is often at a loss to decide what to put 
on record. To many priests it must seem a vexatious and useless 
piece of legislation, of no practical value to the advancement 
of religion. Possibly the clergy of Ossory were of the same 
opinion when, in 1676, the bishop directed in his synod : Quilibet 
Parochus faciat in posterum Historiam de omnibus Memorab- 
ilibus, quae in suo Districto acciderunt.2 Yet, how valuable even 
one of these records would be today, no matter how perfunctorily 
it was put together. With what avidity it would be read ! What 
a picture an Irish Pepys could paint of life in his days ! 

Time transmutes even the most commonplace thing and 
what may seem trivial and of little moment today may be 
invested with a new interest when it recedes from view. Indeed 
one might say that it is the ordinary day-to-day events that 
seldom go on record and are most difficult to recapture in after 
years. If this were kept in view the chronicon could be made a 
valuable record of contemporary life. Accordingly, some suggest- 
ions are offered to guide priests how they can contribute some- 
thing of value to the future history of Ireland. 


The first thing to make clear is the purpose of the chronicon. 
It is intended as a storehouse of present-day events and impres- 
sions and a source-book for the future historian to whom must 
be left the evaluation of the material recorded. If it were kept 
in mind that the chronicon is primarily intended for future 


1The parish priest shall keep a careful record of the more note- 
worthy events in the life of the parish. 


2In future each parish priest shall keep a record of memorable 
events that occur in his district. 
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enlightenment, the recording of notabilia would present less 
difficulty. What everyone knows today is remembered by few 
tomorrow and then very often indistinctly. The first thing, 
therefore, to disregard is ‘‘ public notoriety ”’ as a discriminating 
factor in what should be recorded. The second suggestion is 
that in a Catholic country like Ireland most events impinge in 
some way on the religious lives of our people and for that reason 
too rigid a line of demarcation between secular and spiritual 
matters should not be drawn when compiling the chronicon. 
Everything that touches the life of the Catholic community 
is matter for record. The parish priests of our time have lived 
through one of the most interesting periods of Irish history. 
They have witnessed the struggle for independence and the 
setting up of a native government, and looking back they must 
be conscious of widespread changes in almost every phase of life. 
A century hence the impressions of first-hand and well-informed 
observers of the transition will be of immense value for the social 
and economic history of Ireland. To compile such a document 
is within the power of every priest. It does not require special - 
training or deep knowledge of history or any books outside the 
parochial census and registers. All that it does need is a liberal 
interpretation of Canon 167, an interest in the subject, patience 
and industry. Given these, any amateur can doa good job. 


To give some examples of how this can be done. The recently 
issued second interim report of the 1946 census of population 
shows that between the census of 1911 and that of 1926 in the 
Twenty-Six Counties there was a decline of 167,696 or 5.3 per 
cent. of the total population. While the Catholic population 
declined 2.2 per cent., the total decline of all other religious 
denominations was 32.5 per cent. The report states that of this 
decline “only about one-fourth can be accounted for by the with- 
drawal of the British Army, the disbandment of the Police 
Forces and the emigration of their dependants ... Since 1936 
the Catholic population has shown a continuing slight increase 
amounting in all to 1.3 percent in the twenty years, while in 
each of the two decades, persons of other religious denominations 
declined by about one-eighth.” In 1946 the total Catholic popul- 
ation of the Twenty-Six Counties was 2,786,033 against 169,074 
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non-Catholics. Between 1911 and 1946 the non-Catholic popul- | 
ation had dropped from 327,179 to 169,074. This decrease is 
evident in every rural parish and the particular reasons for it 
provide material for the compiler of the chronicon. In many 
places the decrease has followed the disappearance of the Big 
House. This in turn has been followed by the break-up of large 
estates and their subsequent distribution in small holdings. 
The gradual change in ownership and size of holdings provides 
another subject for investigation. 

In the early thirties of the last century the government set 
up @ commission to investigate the condition of the poor in 
Ireland. It collected voluminous evidence, in many cases from 
priests, which paints a dismal picture of the squalid and sub- 
human conditions under which so many lived at that time. Too- 
little known, it throws a flood of light on wages, employment, 
land-tenure, housing, clothing, food, health and disease and such 
matters for many Irish parishes. 

Without going back so far it can be said that one of the most 
noticeable changes in the face of the Irish countryside ig the 
improved condition under which people live. New houses have 
been built by local authorities and by private industry and rural 
electrification has helped to brighten the lives of the people. The 
change in modes of transport has opened up hitherto remote and 
isolated districts. Against this there is the flight from the land 
to the cities or to other countries. This again furnishes matter 
for record. From the parochial archives it should be possible to 
compile statistics of births, marriages and deaths for a period of 
years and compare them with the fluctuations in the population. 
More detailed examination of the registers would show what 
families are long established or what names are peculiar to the 
locality. Old parochial registers often contain place-names that 
have changed or fallen into disuse. These should be rescued, 
identified and recorded. Likewise, changes in parochial bound- 
aries due to economic or other reasons might be noted. Other 
aspects of social life worthy of attention are the gradual change 
in outlook of the people towards “law and order,” their habits 
and mode of dress, their amusements and their reaction to the 
teaching of Irish in the schools since the foundation of the State. 
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They might include the titles of the parochial churches and 
their dates. The sites of previous churches and traditions con- 
cerning them are noteworthy. The parochial house should be 
dated and former places of residence noted. Lists of earlier 
parish priests with dates of appointment and death could be made 
and places of burial recorded. The names of priests born in the 
parish who have ministered at home or abroad should be pre- 
served. Traditions dating from the Penal Days should be collec- 
ted and customs peculiar to the parish should be put on record. 
To all this might be added from time to time modern events 
such as the building of schools, the provision of graveyards, 
episcopal visitations, missions, conversions and happenings 
worthy to be classed as notabilia. 


The following outline, which can be amplified, shows what 
can be done with comparatively little trouble for any parish: 


X parishes embraces A, B, C, D, E townlands and covers 
12345 acres. The land is good and is divided into farms 
ranging form 50 to 10 acres. There are two farms of about 
100 acres and one of 250 acres. Most of the land is tilled. 
Many of the smaller farms have come into being during the 
past 30 years through the division of estates by the Land 
Commission. The largest of these was that of Colonel Blimp, 
J.P. He was the last of his line and during the land wars of 
the last century he was a hard landlord and evicted many 
of his tenants. When Castle Blimp was burned down by the 
1.R.A., in 1920, the Colonel went to live in England and in 
1924 his 900 acres were acquired by the Land Commission 
Most of the farms were given to locals, and the rest to families 
from the congested District of N. The population is x and 
there are y families, z of these are Catholics and the rest are 
Protestants. In 1926 the Protestant Church was closed and 
the parish joined to that of N., to which the Protestants go 
on Sundays. In Colonel Blimp’s time the Sergeant, the 
Station Master and the Post Master were always Protestants 
and his Gamekeeper and Gardener and several other em- 
ployees were Protestants. The Police Barracks was closed 
in 1920 after an attack by the I.R.A. and has never been 
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re-opened as its main purpose was to protect the Colonel's 
estate. 

In 1940 the population was x, and there were 27 bap- 
tisms, 8 marriages and 19 deaths. In 1950 the corresponding 
figures were.... I attribute the change to.... During the 
second world war x parishioners went to England, some for 
higher wages, others for adventure. Some joined the British 
Army and y have married and settled in England. The rest 
have returned and a few are working in Dublin. In addition 
to the houses built by the Land Commission, x houses have 
been built by the County Council to replace a number of 
condemned mud-wall, thatched hovels. 

St. Patrick’s Church at A was built in 1840 and St. 
Peter’s at B in 1855. Both are on the same ground as the 
earlier churches, which are now parochial halls. The par- 
ochial house was built in 1940. Prior to that the priests 
lived at C. The schools at D, E, F, G were builtin.... For- 
mer parish priests were.... They are buriedin.... The 
following traditions of the Penal Days still survive.... 
Customs peculiar to this parish are.... And so on. 


JOHN BRADY 


Dunboyne, 
Co. Meath. 


The end-pieces selected from the writings of Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne are from his ‘“ Ecclesiastical Dis- 
courses ”’ and were suggested by Canon J. W. Dunne, St. 
Peter’s, Broad Street, Birmingham, to whom the Editor 
expresses his thanks. 


Suggestions for end-pieces should be addressed to 
the Editor, “ The Furrow,” St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


THE MASS AND THE 
PEOPLE 


DERMOT MacIVOR 


- pemones clergy, to whom is committed, among other sacred 

duties, the public celebration of Mass, will often feel the 
desire to awaken their people to a livelier understanding of this 
chief mystery of all Christian worship. That the laity may know 
the Mass better, that they may more earnestly wish to share in 
it, that it may evoke in them a more effective piety and warmer 
religious sentiments, that thus the Mass may become the very 
centre and focus of parish life, there is what many a pastor 
would willingly labour to achieve. It is a task which no minor 
measures will suffice to discharge ; and it is one which demands, 
as a preliminary to all action, a broad and true view of the 
situation which exists, which has to be remedied. It is necessary, 
in fact, first to ask what is this Mass of ours. 

When we ask such a question, on the threshold of such an 
enterprise, no pat definition in the words of the catechism or the 
language of theological textbooks is sufficient answer. We have, 
rather, to seek full cognizance of this eucharistic action, taking 
it as it lies before us in all its reality visible and invisible; and 
casting about it, in an effort at comprehension, our every 
faculty of understanding and faith and then translate what 
we see into words. 


We find that our Mass is nothing less than the one all- 
perfect sacrifice of Christ the Redeemer, the same which He 
offered to the heavenly Father on Calvary. Here on to the plane 
of our daily life is launched this tremendous operation of God’s 
will to save the world ; here is this unique Act of the Saviour 
which consecrates us to God ; here, this supreme testimony of 
His love... It is here embodied in that minimum form of — 
eucharistic elements and action which Our Lord gave it at the 
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Last Supper. It is that, unfolding its wealth of meaning and 
grace through the ministry of many assistants in a multiplicity 
of ritual actions and prayers and sacred songs and scriptural 
lessons which it has assumed both by way of inheritance from 
the earlier dispensation and as a contribution of successive 
Christian ages. It is that, finally, trimmed down and compressed 
within the capacity of a single sacred minister, and so become 
the low Mass that is normal in our parishes. This, then, is the 
Mass which we have to bring to life in the souls of our people. 

And these congregations of ours, what are they like in 
their outlook on the Mass, and in their manner of assisting at 
it? They are of their age in this, that the ancient hieratic forms 
of the liturgy are no longer an intelligible part of their world. 
The Latin they leave to the priest to pronounce and to under- 
stand ; the ritual, too, they are content to see confined within 
the altar rails. As for themselves, their devotion, which by 
eontrast is of the warm, human sort, is directed towards a 
reality underlying all these things. The average man at Mass 
has not quite forgotten the doctrine learned in early years and 
refreshed by sermons and parish retreats, that the Mass is a 
re-enactment of the sacrifice of Calvary ; and he is aware that 
it brings about the presence of Jesus Christ, who is reverenced at 
the consecration. Under the stimulus of conscience, or of higher 
aspirations, he betakes himself to prayer or pious thoughts, 
using the formulae of a familiar prayerbook, or simply passing 
the beads through his fingers. A minority, which has grown 
considerably in recent times, has already accustomed itself to 
accompany the progress of the Mass by a silent reading of the 
layfolk’s missal. This is known to be an excellent way of assisting 
at Mass, and is found to be intellectually satisfying. It is not, 
however, without its drawbacks, which arise both from the 
archaic and even arid nature of the Mass formulae, and from the 
mere mechanical difficulty of keeping pace with the celebrating 
priest ; and these may retard or inhibit the spontaneous 
flowering of piety. 

This people, that silently assists at our Masses, seems 
to-day to be entering on a crisis of the spirit, one which is likely 
to grow towards its climax with all the rapidity which has now 
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become characteristic of human development. On the one hand, 
they are beckoned forward ever more compellingly by a secu- 
larism which is at last conscious of its mission to conquer men ; 
or, let us say in plainer language, by a world which has become 
the finished instrument of the evil intelligence who seeks our 
destruction ; and it uses with mastery the art of material 
representation for inspiring ideas and expressing them. Against 
this, our people offer, as a first defence, their loyalty to a sacred 
and ancient tradition, the heritage of living faith and piety, 
which they have received from the past and which they cease 
not to enrich even to-day with their own contribution. Some- 
times, one senses the instinctive efforts of this faith to manifest 
itself, to issue in constructive action, to accomplish something 
positive for the Christian cause at this critical moment. More 
readily to-day than some years back, it is called forth by a papal 
exhortation, a rallying cry, an ecclesiastical occasion. It comes 
forward readily, but all too often (alas!) only to be dismissed with 
a meagre pittance, and it falls back a little unsatisfied, a little 
puzzled, a little disappointed that yet again everything remains 
as it was and there is no emancipation from the old routine which 
seems so inadequate in the new anti-Christian world. It is sad 
to be a spectator of this frustration, and one grows fearful at 
the sight of this waste of spiritual energy. We cannot afford it, 
for, save on the very longest reckoning of all, time is not on our 
side. A little longer content in our complacency, and we may 
find notable numbers of our fine Irish people melting away from 
the Christian stronghold, and taking the first decisive steps to 
follow the world’s flamboyant call. Surely we cannot delay any 
longer the duty of leading our flocks back to the deep sources of 
their faith, liturgy, Scripture, traditional doctrine, from which 
they must draw the refreshment and strength and vision they 
shall need in days to come. This is the setting in which we have 
now to discern the principles and procedure we must follow in 
opening to our people the treasures of the Mass. 


( To be continued) 


The Presbytery, DERMOT MacIVOR 


Ardee, 
Co. Louth. 


HOW OUGHT WE READ 
THE SCRIPTURES? 


F. M. ZERWICK 


A SAINTLY teacher of the sixteenth century was once asked : 

“How ought we to read the Scriptures?” He replied: 
“as a dear old mother would.”’ The question how we ought to 
read the Scriptures, has, fortunately, in recent decades been 
raised again, and interest in the subject is growing. Men feel 
that they are here at the source of a mysterious and divine life. 
But when they set about reading the word of God, or even of 
studying it with the aid of scientific works, they are all too often 
left unsatisfied. Their hearts remain cold where there had been 
hopes of their growing warm, and there results a disappointment, 
and loss of courage. They rightly conjecture that the blame no 
doubt lies with themselves rather than with Holy Writ, and so 
once more the question is put: ‘ How ought we to read the 
Scriptures ? *’ And then the surprising answer, “ as a dear old 
mother would.” 

But is this an answer? In my opinion, yes. Even though 
it is not an exhaustive reply, still it does touch a fundamental 
point, namely, that it is all important how we approach the 
Scriptures. The success of our reading Holy Writ has already 
to a large extent been decided before we even open the Bible. 
Here everything depends on the eyes with which one reads and 
on the heart : “‘ To him who has will much be given.” 


But what special qualifications can an old mother be said 
to possess which enable her to read the Scriptures ? She has the 
first requisite, which is reverence arising from a living faith. 
Imagine an old mother, how she deliberately and with more 
solemnity than usual puts on her spectacles, lays her hand 
upon her Bible with maternal tenderness and opens it as one 
would a treasure chest, already revelling in the contents which 
it contains. And so our good old lady proceeds to read . She is 
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delighted with what she understands, but equally so with what 
she does not, because that also is the word of God. And she is 
aware that it is in no way strange if some parts sound puzzling 
and mysterious. ‘‘ As would a dear old mother,” which means 
indeed, with great reverence arising from a living faith. This 
reverential and living faith in Holy Writ as God’s word ought 
to be also our foremost and unceasing concern. 

Let us keep before us our firm belief that God is the real 
originator and, in a full and true sense, the author of these 
books. That is pure faith and must always remain so. For that 
reason it is a mistake to track down step by step as it were, the 
divine author in His work and to make that divine authorship 
known by its unique contents. It might well be said that 
the divine author conceals Himself fully from us in the human 
instrumental author in a manner analogous to that in which the 
Eucharistic God conceals Himself in the species of bread and 
wine, which remain unchanged. That these sacred books which 
we with our advancing knowledge have learned more and more 
to understand as the work of their human authors, with their 
peculiarities of metaphor, choice of words, and the grammar of 
their age and culture; that these books still remain God’s 
book and God’s word is indeed not the greatest of the mysteries 
of faith, but (for many, as I see it) psychologically the most 
difficult. It is part of the domain of fundamental theology to 
prove this tenet of our faith. Once proved, this dogma must 
remain and become a foundation on which all else rests and 
which cannot further be shaken, intentionally or sentimentally, 
by difficulties which the text may present to us. 

Living faith in Holy Writ as the word of God is the first 
preliminary for profitable reading of the sacred text. Where 
does that lead us to? It leads us to the point that when we 
read the Scripture we linger over its depths—depths which are 
in keeping with it, because it is the word of God; and our 
lingering is justified. And then it becomes evident for the first 
time whether we are really approaching the Scriptures as the 
word of God with a sincere and genuine spirit of faith, when we 
come upon a passage devoid of all deep meaning. It will then, 
be evident for the first time whether the reader is a loving soul, 
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confident in the word of God, or rather one merely thirsting for 
knowledge of the contents. We pay too much attention to the 
contents of what we read in the Bible. Consequently, we grow 
weary and disgusted when the contents are long known to us ; 
we seek after “‘ beautiful ’ passages and attach great importance 
to the solution of difficulties. That we keep such things in the 
foreground is an indication that the real reason for our love of 
the Scriptures, that is, faith in them as God’s word does not 
fully occupy the place which it ought. The faith which I am 
dealing with is quite independent of the contents in question. 
The great and important thing is, who is speaking ? We meet 
the same thing in our everyday life. Mérike recalls an event 
which took place during Mozart’s journey to Prague, which for 
long has convinced me of the point which I am making. 


Mozart turned into the house of a distinguished financier 
and played the piano. When he stopped playing his host stood 
up, and captivated as he was by the exquisite performance, 
approached the artist and exclaimed: “ Ah, were I now 
the Emperor Francis, I should merely have to pat you on the 
shoulder and say: ‘ Well done, Mozart,’ and you would be richly 
rewarded. But how can I, an ordinary citizen, reward you for 
your exhibition?’ ‘ Well done, Mozart.” Could anyone 
imagine a simpler expression of praise? But coming from the 
lips of the old Emperor, it would mean more for the artist than 
the interminable applause of a crowded house. The speaker is 
the important thing—the first and the most important in the 
cease of the Scriptures. 


I am not so sure, either, that there is very much to be gained 
by enthusiastic statements regarding the beauty of Holy Writ. 
Some in their well-meaning ardour even go so far as to say that 
it is the most beautiful book ever compiled. Certainly it is other 
than that. In fact it cannot be said off-hand that it is simply 
one book. Rather, is it an assembly of the most diverse writings, 
which has originated in the distant past, in the unfamiliar world 
of a foreign race and spread over a period of more than 1,500 
years, weighted down as it is for us with all the remoteness and 
strangeness of its human factors. 
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No, neither the New nor the Old Testament is the most 
beautiful book of all time. Gifted men of our own time and 
circumstances are capable of writing books after our own heart, 
including those of a spiritual and religious character, which 
enthrall and carry us away from the first word to the last, by 
their depth of feeling, their sublimity of thought, and their 
gripping manner of expression. Holy Writ taken as a whole 
certainly does not reach that standard. In fact many surprises 
await him who is merely seeking after its contents alone. Take 
an example. The Book of -Ecclesiasticus (Ch. 30: 1-13) 
gives some directions for the education of youth. What is one 
to expect when the Holy Ghost sets out to lay down some 
principles of education ? Our expectations are great and so for 
that very reason will be sorely disappointed. The pedagogy set 
out here is more than primitive. Education is like taming a 
flock, and the rod is the chief instrument recommended. All 
turns on the use of the strong arm. ‘ Play with they son and 
he shall make thee sorrowful ; laugh not with him lest thou 
have sorrow. Bow down his neck and beat his back lest he 
grow stubborn and regard thee not, and so be a sorrow of heart 
to thee.” 

The motive for a good, that is, for a severe education is not 
that it will be advantageous for the child, but altogether because 
it will be to the advantage and self-protection of the father. 
If we compare these maxims of education with what the great 
educators of later ages have written, we have to admit that 
in this educational section of Holy Writ, we find nothing new, 
great, sublime, or spiritual. All indeed is correct enough in so 
far as it goes, but the motive is self-seeking; the method 
primitive ; the outlook limited. But it is exactly because of 
these relative deficiencies that we have an opportunity to 
receive the word of God in a pure spirit of belief and with 
respectful devotion. By the grace of faith we succeed in estim- 
ating the real worth of the passage. We regard as inspired by 
God these few morsels of pedagogic wisdom, primitive though 
they be ; as expressly sealed with divine approbation and so 
for us as embraced by the divine virtues of faith and love. 
When we are able to rejoice in Holy Writ with our innermost 
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soul—and we can reach that stage only by the grace of a special 
living faith—then only do we arrive at a correct attitude 
towards it, and one which the word of God deserves. Our joy 
at the exalted beauty of certain literary, spiritual, religious, and 
sublime passages of Holy Writ, which is merely another name 
for our disappointment as regards many O. T. interpretations 
and expressions, shall all become merely a tiny ruffling of the 
waves which cover the quiet, rich, and profound depth of faith 
in God’s word, where the categories of beautiful and less 
beautiful are entirely absent. To over-emphasise the point, 
would be, where Holy Writ is concerned, somewhat like saying 
of a mother, that she loves her child because it has blue eyes 
and fair hair, whereas one ought rather to say that the mother 
has a weakness for fair hair and blue eyes because these colours 
are associated with her dear child. 


It is for science and scholarship to solve difficulties and to 
clarify obscurities for the understanding. But love for the Holy 
Scripture as the word of God is a grace, because it arises from 
faith. Exegetical knowledge and scholarship are a faint candle- 
light shining in the darkness, while the grace of which I am 
speaking is like the sun, which lights up the whole world of 
Scripture with brilliant rays, right into the smallest and remotest 
corners. This grace it is which changes us from being mere 
readers and commentators into being ‘men of Scripture,” 
which is something very different. This grace enables us, if not 
psychologically, at least spiritually, to kindle an eternal light 
before the sacred book ; and to effect that the attitude with 
which we ourselves open that book, impresses our hearers, and 
makes their hearts beat faster. 


It gives to all we may have to say concerning the Word of 
God, something of a simple and deep devotion—a faith arousing 
such power as shone into the souls of the disciples on fhe way to 
Emmaus. Would not the grace of such devotion to the Bible 
be really worth patiently seeking after, for the whole of our 
lives? And being found, would it not be worth further cultivat- 
ing, improving and enriching ? 
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How ought we to read the Scriptures? As would a dear 
old mother, that is, first and before all with deep reverence and 


great faith. 
F. M. ZERWICK 


Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
Via Pilotta 25, 
Rome. 


Translated from the German by Rev. Jeremias O’ Connell of the 
diocese of Kerry. 


ORDINATION DAY 


What a day was that! Purified by prayer and by 
eternal light, and washed even to the soles of our spiritual 
feet in the bath of repentance, we knelt in our white robes 
within the shadow of the altar, and received the unction 
from the Holy One, and the word of power. How we felt 
the glow of that new creation! How the gale of the new 
spirit breathed through us! How we were humbled 
beneath the sacred dignity that came upon us from the 
High priest who sits at the right hand of God! His seal 
upon our hands was as tender as mercy, His fire in our 
hearts was as the burning of the holocaust, and when the 
pure:Host and the Cup with the blood of the grape were 
delivered into our hands, with what awe did our ears 
receive the sacramental words : “ Receive the power of 
offering sacrifice to God and of celebrating masses both 
for the living and the dead in the name of the Lord” ! 
Was not each breath of pride hushed to silence in our 
hearts ? And did not each selfish aspiration in our nature 
give place to some holier movement born of grace and 
charity ? Subdued with that sense of God’s infinite con- 
descension, and melted with the ray of His goodness, had 
we any other resolve than this, that that sacrifice should 
be our life, and that we would patiently bear the stigmas 
of that sacrifice to the end of our mortal existence ? 

—Archbishop Ullathorne. 
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ART IN THE CINEMA 


JOHN F. McPHILLIPS 


HE Firm INDUSTRY has now been in existence for half-a- 

century. It is interesting to note that today in spite of much 
discussion of the film as an art form we still think of it primarily 
as an industry, a highly profitable industry in which immense 
fortunes have been made. 

Whether there is or can be an art of the film has become a 
favourite discussion with undergraduate debating societies. It 
is good that it should be so, for the cinema in its history has 
suffered painfully through lack of serious discussion and by the 
neglect of those intelligent and culturally privileged people who 
might have saved it from some of its vulgarity and fatuity. Its 
very popularity and its easy triumph from its earliest days have 
hung as a dead weight around its neck. . 

A film as exhibited in the cinema is the result of the efforts 
of many minds and many skills. It is essentially the product 
of a group, many members of which are essentially technicians. 
Can one have a work of art that does not bear the signature of 
one creative mind, a mind using a particular medium to convey 
its vision of life and truth and beauty and to express its experience 
of living? Where can one look for such a dominant creative 
mind in the world of the film? 

When one recalls the prolegomena to the average film, where 
it is declared to a generally unheeding public, that the film they 
are about to see is based on a play, a novel, a story or even an 
idea by A, revised and developed by B, with dialogue by C, it 
becomes evident that the script writer cannot be considered as 
the artist of the film world. It is a commonplace how often the 
film made from a famous novel differs from the book. So un- 
satisfactory is the position of the writer in the film world that 
he has little hope of visualising what the finished product will 
be after it has passed through the hands of the various techni- 
cians. He has no guarantee that the emphasis will fall as he 
would wish it to fall. Both his story and his characters may be 
mauled about to suit the simple, crude, emotional taste of the 
box-office. He will play no part in the final cutting and editing 
of the film. Wonderful as is the film as a medium for telling a 
story, it is hardly likely to attract great writers, for too often 
it brings a sense of frustration to the literary artist. 
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Can one think of the actor as the artist of the film world? 
There is a vast difference between acting for the living theatre 
and acting for the two-dimensional world of the film. As a film 
is shot in sequences that never last more than three minutes the 
film actor is never called on to sustain an emotion as is the theat- 
rical actor, who must sink his own personality as he interprets 
and gradually portrays the character of his author throughout 
the continuous period of a single performance. Indeed, through 
the folly of the “ star ” system the popular actor is seldom allowed 
to sink his own personality. Having made a success of one 
particular type of part he is seldom allowed to diverge from it. 
He must be easily recognisable by his fans. They must not be 
puzzled by seeing himin a different type of role. In the living 
theatre each performance is a new creation, to be enjoyed only 
by the immediate audience. That is why the art of the actor 
is perhaps the most volatile and ephemeral of the arts. The 
film has the mighty advantage of permanence and the film 
actor’s performance can be seen by multitudes all over the world, 
unchanged and unchanging. Even difference of language will 
not matter a great deal, for the appeal of the film is principally 
visual. 

In the last analysis the performance we see owes remarkably 
little to the film actor himself. During each sequence he is little 
more than a puppet in the hands of his director who alone is 
able to visualise the finished pattern, and who will not only 
direct the actor in each little part of the pattern but will use the 
skill of the camera-man, who in turn will recognise the most 
effective lighting for the sequence, from what angles and from 
what distance he shall make his shots. The finished performance 
will depend as much on the technicians as on the actor and the 
quality of the finished performance will be in accordance with 
the director’s mind. 


The director is, then, the most important person in the 
making of the film, and when he is allowed to select his own 
script, direct his actors and finally cut and edit the film he has a 
medium through which he can prove himself an artist. Though 
the single shot may be the visual unit of the film, yet a succession 
of such single shots may at the hands of a great director add up 
to very much more than the mere sum of the parts—just as a 
great musical composition is more than the sum of its successive 
notes. Only in the work of the director do we seem to find in the 
cinema that dominant creative mind that is a necessity if there 
is to emerge a work of art that will express a vision, a philosophy 
ee experience of life that will yield aesthetic satisfaction to the - 

holder. 
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Yet the name of the director is seldom noted by the public. 
He remains almost an unknown man, while every device of the 
publicity agent is used to trumpet forth the lives of the actors 
to the 100 million cinema-goers who must see a film if it is to 
bring its proper financial reward to the industry. For the cinema 
is essentially mass entertainement and no entertainer can afford 
to be far ahead of his audience. And the average cinema audience 
is indeed a stolid body. For over thirty years it has been sub- © 
jected to such an amount of advertising that, had this been used 
in the cause of international peace, no one today would ever © 
dream of war. The language of superlatives has been hurled at 
it on the level of hysteria to sell good films and bad films, 
without attempt at discrimination. Turn the cinema audience 
in to the stand of a football ground for a Cup Final and it will 
laugh at the language of Hollywood and become a full-blooded 
crowd, vital and critical. 


Is there something approaching to screen hypnosis? The 
flickering light, the repetitive formula of the hypnotist to which 
the subject willingly gives submission of self? How many people 
have ever walked out from a cinema before the end of the picture 
even when they were bored? How many have come out wondering 
how on earth such stuff can be counted as entertainment— 
and found themselves returning at a short interval? For the 
cinema is habit-forming, and millions have succumbed to the 
narcosis. Social workers nowadays are accustomed, in counting 
the cost of living, to include attendance at the cinema as a part 
of necessary family expenses. Standards of taste are deplorably 
low and the exercise of critical intelligence almost non-existent. 
There is real need for more critical discussion in this country, 
where the cinema habit is becoming part of the life of the country- 
side, before the natural good taste of our people is confounded. 
If discussion of films were started in schools and continued in 
youth clubs the level of critical appreciation would be raised 
and we would have audiences no longer intellectually poverty- 
stricken. In the long run, people get the kind of entertainment 
they deserve. 

JOHN F. McPHILLIPS 
St. Brigid’s, 
Derryvolgie Avenue, 
Belfast. 
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CATHOLIC FAITH IN 
OUTLINE 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTHCOST 
THE SACRAMENTS 
If thou also hadst known .. . . to thy peace.” 


Jesus longed to the very end to save the capital city of His 
country ‘and thy children who are in 
JESUS WANTS thee.” Cf. Jerusalem, Jerusalem... . 
To SavE Us and thou wouldest not?” (Matt.23: 37). 
The punishment the people were to bring 
upon themselves for their blindness and obstinacy grieved Him 
so much that He wept. For, remember, Jesus’s human nature 
was real. Remember, too, that the same Jesus has the same 
longing to save us. And not only to save us from hell, but to 
bring us to Himself in Heaven. The grace that we need for 
salvation, He earned for us on the cross. This grace He offers 
us chiefly by means of what are called the sacraments. 
Each of the seven sacraments that Our Lord instituted gives 
its own special grace. Notice how the needs 
Wuy DIFFERENT of the supernatural life correspond roughly 
SACRAMENTS ? to those of the natural life. E.g. in the 
natural order, we need life itself. Baptism 
gives us super-natural life. Again, to growing strength in the 
natural order, corresponds the sacrament of Confirmation. 
To nourishment, the Eucharist. To bodily healing, Penance. 
To special help and comfort needed in extreme illness, Extreme 
Unction. And just as a natural society needs a flow of new 
members and also people to rule and administer, so in the society 
of the Church we have the sacraments of Matrimony and Orders. 
Three of the sacraments (Baptism, Confirmation and Orders) 
mark out a person as belonging to God in a 
CHARACTER special way. Baptism makes a person a 
member of the family of Christ; Confir- 
mation, a soldier of Christ ; Orders, a priest of Christ. In thus 
marking out or de-sign-ating a person, these sacraments leave 
a spiritual mark or sign on the soul. So that however much such 
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a person may afterwards sin, that mark remains forever. That is 
why these sacraments can never be repeated. Ex. citizenship 
remains, though a person to his shame may become a traitor. 


Grace itself is, of course, invisible. But every sacrament 

indicates in some way the grace it gives. 

SACRAMENTS Washing in Baptism, e.g. indicates cleansing 

ARE SIGNS from sin. These signs are made still clearer 
by the accompanying words. 

Our Lord could have provided that grace would be always 
(as it is sometimes) given without any external sign. But we 
are not pure spirits, and Jesus knew that material signs help us 
to understand the meanings of things. Exx. diagrams help our 
thinking. Opening, e.g. a new highway, is signalled by cutting 
a tape. Giving kingly power, by the placing of a crown. Our 
Lord touched the ears and tongue of the deaf mute and said: 
“* Be opened.” (II Pent.) Jesus arranged, then, that the invisible 
grace which the sacraments give be signified by easily understood 
signs and ceremonies. 

Moreover the definite external act assures us that if we have 
the right intention we do receive such and such a grace, when 
otherwise we might have a doubt .... Baptism, e.g. makes our 
membership of the Church manifest and certain. Also, by the 
open reception of the sacraments we practise our faith openly 
and are reminded of our common fellowship. 


Sacraments give us grace because Our Lord so ordained them. 

But it was He who earned the grace which 

CHRIST they give. Ex. cheques are drawn on money 

THE AUTHOR already earned and lodged in a bank. 

Christ, therefore, is the chief minister of the 

sacraments. It is as if He said: “ I absolve thee,” etc. Their 

value, therefore, depends, not on the personal holiness of the 

person who administers them, but only on his intention and 
power to do as Christ ordained. 


Yet sacraments are not charms or magic. Nor do they act 
like automatic machinery. They would not, 

WE Must e.g. be fruitful if the receiver remained 
Co-OPERATE attached to mortal sin. Moreover, the better 
the disposition the more is grace received. 

Ex. glass admitting light. (Note: if a person were confirmed, 
or married, while in mortal sin the sacrament would indeed be 
conferred, but the helping grace that should accompany it 
would not be given until the mortal sin was afterwards forgiven). 


Conclusion. The sacraments, then, are supremely holy. Few 
would dare abuse them sacrilegiously. But it is easy to get 
careless about those that are often received, even about the 
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Blessed Sacrament. Perhaps because the sacraments cost us so 
little. But Our Lord paid dearly .... for the graces we now get, 
in them so easily. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


PENANCE: WHAT THE SACRAMENT DOES For Us 


““ O God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” 


Anyone who has the humility of the publican will be conscious 
of how wicked are his own... . sins in God’s sight ; and, especially 
if those sins are grievous and many, of how much he stands in 
need of God’s mercy and forgiveness. That need Our Lord in 
His goodness has provided for. 

We are so accustomed to the idea of getting forgiveness for sin 

(and that, as a duty) that there is a danger 
CONFESSION of forgetting what an extraordinary privilege 
A Boon it is. The Jews were shocked at Jesus, a 

mere man as they thought, for attempting 
to forgive sin. ‘‘ Who can forgive sins but God alone,” they said 
(L.5: 21). Today many people, unaware that that power exists 
on earth, would give all they possess for the assurance we have 
that God does forgive us, through His ministers, if only we 
confess and repent. (‘‘ When people ask me, ‘ Why did you join 
the Church of Rome ?’ the first essential answer... . is, ‘ To 
get rid of my sins.’ ’’—Chesterton). Consider all that the sacra- 
ment does. 

(1) It takes away all sin committed after baptism. A person 
may have disfigured his soul by innumerable mortal sins, and 
maybe bad confessions. And he has thereby lost his right to 
heaven. Yet after a good confession his soul is again cleansed 
and he again enjoys the friendship of God with all its privileges. 
His soul is raised from spiritual death to life. ‘‘ To recall a 
sinner to justice is even a greater work than to create the world 
out of nothing.”—St. Augustine. 

(2) The sacrament moreover confers a special grace which 
gives the penitent a claim on God’s help to avoid further sin. 

(3) It-restores all merit, lost through grave sin. 

(4) Itis an opportunity for getting individual advice. 

(5) All the parts of this sacrament help. The regular exam- 
ination of conscience is in itself a useful check—for with repeated 
sin conscience can get very lax. Even Luther acknowledged 
confession to be a ‘‘ useful and necessary medicine for the infirm 
conscience.” Humility is exercised in recalling and confessing 
one’s sing. So also of course is repentance and love of God. 
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(6) Confession brings peace. Even the mentioning of the sins | 
can be a relief to the mind. More so, the forgiveness. Cf. the joy | 
of a patient when a grave disease is pronounced curable, or of a 
criminal who gets pardon. A sinner is never really happy. © 
Recall: ‘“ Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” | 
(Matt.9: 2). 


For reasons like these even people outside the Church are | 
adopting “‘ confession.” E.g. psycho-analysts and the Oxford 
Group. It will also be seen why, even though a person has not 7 
grave sins, this sacrament is nevertheless most profitable. 


Ts confession not hard and distasteful? Yes, often. But (i) What 
is its unpleasantness compared with its | 
Not Too favours? ‘ The root is bitter but the fruit 7 
DIFFICULT is sweet ” Trent. Cf. a painful operation 
(ii) Asking pardon for one’s sins costs 

very little compared to what those same sins cost Christ. 


(iii) How much harder to face judgment unprepared ! : 
nee there is justice ; here, mercy. Would the damned think 7 
it hard ? ; 


(iv) The Church makes confession as easy as it can be made. § 
Any confessor may be chosen. The accusation, unlike that of © 
a civil court, is secret. The priest may not break the “ seal” 
for any reason whatsoever, not, e.g. to save his own life. 


(v) Ifyou have unusual difficulty just go into the confessional 
box and say, ‘‘ I want you to help me, Father.’”’ The priest is well 
used to, and has every understanding for, those who have special 
difficulties. It is not a shameful but a brave thing to confess 
guilt. (And you can never shock a confessor), 


Everyone ought to go to confession regularly and frequently. 

Some who do, say that they get no better; 

How OFTEN ? but how many sins are they saved from! 

Suppose a person frequently commits 

serious sin, but goes to confession only once or twice a year. 

What follows from that? That he is most of his life out of © 

friendship with Christ ! A terrible state surely for a follower of © 

Christ ! And a sudden death would most probably find such a 
person unprepared. 


Our lives are not made harder but easier by confession. Our 
Lord intends confession to be a boon. It is His response to our 
cry: ‘“‘ O God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
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PENANCE: WHAT Have WE To Do 


** Christ died for our sins.” 


By his death Christ earned the grace of pardon for our sins. 
And, knowing that many would lose the grace they get in baptism, 
Our Lord provided in His goodness another sacrament to restore 
it, namely penance—‘ the second plank after shipwreck.” 


In penance, the confession of sins, accompanied by contrition 
on our part, is followed by the definite and 

PENANCE IS assuring “‘ I absolve you ”’ on the part of the 
A CouRT _ priest. If such a sacrament had not been 
instituted what would have been the 

position ? Some people would become lax, too easily presuming 
that their sins were forgiven every time they privately expressed 
some sort of sorrow. While others, however sincere their re- 
pentance, would never feel assured that God had really forgiven 
them. They would be forever, like the Jews of old, “ seeking a 


sign.” 


Now we have in confession that “sign of invisible grace.” 
The sacrament of penance takes the form of a court. The judge 
is the priest, taking the place of Christ Himself: ‘‘ As the Father 
hath sent me.... Whose sins....’’ (Low Sun.). The priest has, 
as legally appointed judges have, jurisdiction, “‘ faculties,” for 
a certain area. The prosecutor is the penitent himself. The crimes 
are the sins. A sin may (rarely) be ‘‘ reserved” .... Or (very 
rarely “‘ retained ’’—when the penitent is clearly not well dis- 
posed. In one most important way, however, this court differs 
from all others: the penitent, however guilty, definitely knows 
ee he does his part, pardon is his. That part we will now 
consider. 


Absolution is not a magic formula. God never pardons those 

who are not sorry for offending Him. We 

A. CONTRITION are not, however, asked to have a feeling 

of sadness such as one experiences when, 

e.g. a friend dies. What we are asked is: To regard sin as the 

greatest of evils, and to regret having committed them. If a 

person really tries to be sorry for his sins and is in earnest in his 

intention to avoid them in future—then he may take it that 
his contrition is sufficient. 
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The motive for such sorrow should not be merely natural (as 
e.g., that debt or bad health resulted) but should be in some way 
related to God. E.g.— 

(a) Fear of God’s punishment or hope for His reward. 


(b) ‘ My sins have caused Our Lord suffering that otherwise 
He would not have had to bear.” 


(c) ‘I have disobeyed and offended God who is so good.” 
The resolution of amendment should be : 


(1) Real. I.e. not a mere wish: “ I would 
B. PURPOSE like not to do that again,” but: “ I intend 
oF AMENDMENT not to.” Fear that one will sin again does 
not spoil that present intention. 


(2) General. One must intend to avoid at least all mortal 
sins in the future. The motive for avoiding one, if supernatural, 
necessarily applies to all. 

(3) Efficacious. A real intention implies taking the necessary 
means : prayer and avoiding the occasions of sin. Cf. precautions 
to avoid disease. Also, genuine sorrow for injuring a neighbour 
implies the intention putting the matter right. 


Nore : If one has only venial sins, and no real sorrow for any 
of them, the sacrament is not received but abused. Tell, therefore, 
a few that you really are sorry for, intending to avoid them in 
future, or at least to lessen their number. 


Christ’s words “‘ forgive ” and “‘ retain ”’ (i.e. refuse to forgive) 
imply that the sins be submitted to judg- 
C. CONFESSION ment. (In a civil court the accused himself 
sometimes asks that all his offences be 
dealt with. He would surely do so if he knew that the punishment 
would still be light). If a penitent keeps back on purpose a 
mortal sin, judgment (i.e. forgiveness) obviously cannot be 
passed on it. That mortal sin then remains, obstructing the grace 
of the sacrament; and so none of the sins are forgiven. In 
addition there is sacrilege ... Such a confession is completely 
senseless. (Forgotten sins are forgiven, but if afterwards re- 
membered they should be told at the next confession). 


Absolution takes away the guilt of sins, but some reparation 

for them, or temporal punishment, usually 

D. THE remains. The penance we get in confession 

PENANCE should be gladly accepted, for it has a 

special value towards paying this debt. 

What God asks of us, then, in confession is reasonable and 

surely not much. What He gives us is priceless: pardon and 
complete friendship with Himself. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD 


“ Our Sufficiency is from God.” 


The Old Law, engraved in dead letters of stone on Mt. Sinai 
did not bring salvation to men. And so the glory that surrounded 
Moses to whom it was given was as nothing to the glory of the 
New Law; because its priests administer the grace of the Holy 
Spirit which gives eternal life. (Read epist). 

Jesus Christ, God made man, is the perfect mediator between 

God and man. As Divine Master He con- 
CHRIST’S PriEST- veyed the teaching of God to men. As 
HOOD CONTINUED Priest He offered for men an _ infinite 
ON EARTH sacrifice to God. From God He thereby 
earned the grace that saves all men. 

Nor is all that something that merely happened once in the 
past. For Christ arranged that His sacrifice, His grace, and His 
teaching should be continued on earth. This is done through 
men specially called, (priests), to whom the necessary powers are 
given. Priests, then, are ‘ the ministers of Christ and the dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God.” (Epist. 4 Adv.). They thus 
share in Christ’s everlasting priesthood. 

Our Lord Himself personally called His first fellow-workers. 

He prepared them with special teaching and 
Its DIVINE gave them their various powers. Chiefly 
ORIGIN the power to offer sacrifice: ‘‘ Do this.” 

After His resurrection, when He had merited 
grace (note : not till then) He gave the apostles power to dispense 
the grace of forgiveness of sin. He also commissioned them to 
teach. 

As their work was to continue till the very end of the world 
they had to appoint others to take their place. Almost immmed- 
iately after the Ascension we find them electing Matthias to take 
the place of the traitor apostle (A.I: 26). This passing on of the 
priestly power, the sacrament of Holy Orders, was conferred 
with the laying-on of hands. St. Paul, e.g., writes to his disciple 
Timothy not to neglect the grace that was given him with “ the 
imposition of the hands of the priesthood ” (I Tim.4: 14). The 
apostles ‘‘ ordained . . . priests in every church ” (A.14: 22). 

(1) The chief power, then, of the priest is fo consecrate and 

offer the sacrifice of the Mass. The altar is 
THE PRIEST’S Bethlehem and Calvary perpetuated. On 
OFFICE the altar the priest is in all truth a living 
link between man and God, 
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(2) He teaches. If in any country priests did not teach, in 
seminaries and pulpits, Christianity in that country could scarcely 
survive. (Well persecutors of the Church know it). In this work 
of teaching, parents and teachers can and do give great help. 

(3) He administers, as we have seen, the sacraments. 

(4) The priest blesses. By a blessing God’s favour is called 
down upon people or on the things they use. Christ blessed : 
e.g., children (Mk.10: 16). The merit of a priest’s blessing is 
derived from the Church, whose minister he is. Churching is a 
ceremony in which a mother comes to church to offer thanks 
and to obtain the blessing of the Church. 


“For these things who is so sufficient?” (II Cor.2: 16). 
No one—of himself. But the priest’s 
SomME “‘ sufficiency is from God.” 
EXPLANATIONS (i) As a priest’s powers come from God and 
not from himself, it follows that they are 
not dependent on his own personal character. 

(ii) Before a priest gets his full priestly powers he gets other 
lesser orders: diaconate, subdiaconate, etc. These bring with 
them their own obligations and privileges. 

(iii) The word “ orders ” is also used for certain societies of 
priests . .. who wish to serve God, not so much by pastoral work 
in parishes (as “ secular” priests do) as by following a rule to 
which they pledge themselves by vows. 


Lay people can help priests in their work by : 

(1) Their prayers. Priests need prayer, 
PRIESTS AND for their responsibility is in proportion to 
THE LAITY their holy calling. 

(2) By fostering vocations. Parents should 
never discourage in their children what may be a genuine vocation 
There is some provision for “ late ’’ vocations. When a clerical 
student finds that he has no vocation for the priestheo?’ ud 
turns to something else, people should recognise that it « 
have been very wrong for him to act otherwise. 

(3) By co-operating with priests in their work. From ..« 
laity all priests come. There is no priestly class or caste, *” . 
Israel of old. And priests and people in their different ways are 
co-operating with Christ in the same work—the salvation of 


souls 
JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


St. Eunan’s College, 
Letterkenny. 


DOCUMENTS 


Letter of the Holy Father to the hierarchy of Australia 
on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniwersary of the 
Commonwealth. 


To Our Venerable Brethren The Archbishops and Bishops of 
Australia 


Ir has seemed but proper to Us, Venerable Brethren, to address 
a special word to you on the occasion of your present meeting, 
so happily coinciding with the initiation of the religious functions 
marking Catholic participation in the Golden Jubilee Year 
commemoration of the establishment of the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

The insertion, in the preamble of your Constitution, of the 
words “humbly relying on the blessing of Almighty God,” 
pledged the Australian people to look to Divine Providence as 
their guiding inspiration. Almighty God has rewarded that 
spirit of humble trust in Him by bestowing manifold blessings 
on the Continent of Australia, transforming it within a short 
span of years into a fertile soil wherein flourish the ideals of 
Christian civilization. Mindful of this abiding divine assistance, 
you are now about to celebrate this memorable milestone in the 
history of your country by rendering heartfelt thanks to Him 
Who is the Donor of every perfect gift. 

We rejoice with you, Venerable Brethren, as, with legitimate 
= you view in retrospect the notable accomplishments that 

ve marked the advance of your country in the political, social 
and economic field, and that reflect such credit upon the foresight 
of your statesmen, the integrity of your judiciary and the 
intelligence, industriousness and law-abiding character of your 
citizenry. But it is especially from the contemplation of the 
wth of the Church of God in Australia, from such humble 
nings to become so great a power for good and for the 
salvation of immortal souls, that Our joy is made full. It was 
a pleasure for Us to experience at first hand the quality of your 
Catholic training, when on the occasion of the recent war We 
received thousands of valiant Australian youth, and again, 
more recently, the numerous pilgrims from your country who 
at great personal sacrifice came to participate in the spiritual 
graces of the Holy Year. They gave palpable evidence of their 
strong faith, which itself is a striking testimony to the leader- 
ship of apostolic Bishops and zealous priests, supported by the 
self- and indefatigable labours of Brothers and Sisters, 
particularly in the Catholic schools which you maintain at such 
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great expense, so that Christ may be formed in the young. 
Nor in recalling your good works should We fail to mention the 
spirit of Christian charity which opened the doors of your 
country to welcome so large a number of the dispossessed 
victims of the war and of those constrained to emigrate by 
unemployment and the pressure of surplus populations. 
Especially would We commend the splendid organization which 
you, Venerable Brethren, so painstakingly established through- 
out the Australian nation to ensure that the Catholics amongst 
those “‘ New Australians ’’ should not lack for religious assistance 
and, as so often happened as a result of the spiritual neglect of 
the emigrant, be lost to the faith. This example of Catholic 
Action is worthy of high commendation. 

We do not minimize the difficulties of this grave hour and 
We are particularly aware of the danger from the spreading 
cancer of secularistic materialism ; but as other challenges to 
the Gospel of Christ have been met successfully in the past, We 
are confident that under your enlightened leadership, these new 
dangers will likewise be overcome to the greater glory of God. 

As a pledge of Our affectionate benevolence, We cordially 
impart to you, Venerable Brethren, to your devoted priests, 
to the religious brothers and sisters, and to Our dear children 
in Christ throughout Australia, Our paternal Apostolic 
Benediction. 

From the Vatican, April 2nd, 1951. 


PIUS PP. XII 


* * 


Radio Message of the Holy Father to the hierarchy and 
faithful of South Africa to mark the conclusion of cere- 
monies to honour the establishment of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 


Delivered Sunday 29th April 


In the liturgical office of today, the Fifth Sunday after Easter, 
holy Mother Church recalls the opening chapter of a letter that 
St. Peter wrote to the faithful of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia and Bithynia. How the great soul of that Prince of the 
Apostles must have thrilled with consolation and‘a just pride 
as he contemplated the rapid spread of the Gospel of his divine 
and loved Master! Did his thoughts go back to those peaceful 
days of Capharnaum and the lake of Galilee, when Jesus told 
him and his fellow-fishermen to launch out into deep waters 
and let down the nets for a catch; and they took a great 
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quantity of fish, so that the net was near breaking (Luc. 5: 4-6)? 
“ Then Jesus said to Peter : Do not be afraid ; henceforth thou 
shalt be a fisher of men ” (ibid. 10). Did he remember his first 
sermon preached in Jerusalem shortly after the resurrection of 
Christ ? “‘ About three thousand souls were won for the Lord 
that day ’ (Acts: 2 41). Now he can address churches flourish- 
ing up and down the countries of Asia and Greece, and his own 
episcopal See he will establish in Rome, the very centre and 
heart of the world empire. 

Time and again that joy experienced by the first Vicar of 
Christ has found echo in the hearts of his successors in Rome, 
when Patrick brought Ireland into the fold of the divine 
Shepherd, Augustine brought England, Boniface Germany, 
Cyril and Methodius the nation of the Slavs ; and the sheer joy 
that penetrates Our own soul today is not unlike theirs, as We 
address you, Venerable Brothers and beloved children gathered 
to celebrate the erection of the Hierarchy in the Union of South 
Africa. 

Oh, many decades have passed since the Church was 
established in your vast and rich country ; it is almost a century 
and a half since Mass was first offered in Cape Town, and your 
revered cathedral of St. Mary has witnessed the growth of a 
hundred years. But today the Church in the Union of South 
Africa has come of age. Its growth has been steady, solid and 
secure. Schools are flourishing ; you have your Catholic press 
and seminary ; there are hospitals and orphanages for the 
suffering and needy members of the Body of Christ. All praise 
to the intrepid missionaries, whose courage and determination 
despite formidable obstacles and repeated rebufis have written 
a glorious page in the annals of South Africa. We cannot 
refrain from mentioning with a special sense of regard and 
gratitude the Sisters, native and foreign, who have been of such 
incalculable assistance to the clergy in the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. 


If it is right to look back today ont rejoice in the achieve- 
ments of the past, it is of paramount importance to study 
prayerfully, with devout and eager zeal the bright vision of 
limitless progress that unfolds before you. This, We are sure, 
is the daily concern of your Bishops ; and no one will realize 
more clearly and more emphatically that they that, if the 
Chureh in South Africa is to meet the challenge of the future 
successfully, there must be a marked increase in the number of 
na‘ive clergy. That means that the native Catholic home must 
be permeated by a strong faith, a high esteem of the priesthood, 
ae “sciousness of the exalted privilege and honour that come to 
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any family, when God ealls one of its sons to the service of the 
altar. Parents imbued with such a spirit will not be wanting 
in generosity to give of their best to the Lord of the harvest, 
whose loving heart grieves for lack of helpers to gather it in. 
When the Church is served and governed by priests and bishops 
of your own nation thoroughly trained in the sacred sciences 
and deeply grounded in the spiritual life, then will the hopes 
and prayers of the early missionaries be fulfilled ; then their 
long years of toil and sacrifice amid perils and privations, will 
have received a recompense a hundred-fold. 

That God, in His boundless love for the Church in South 
Africa, may hasten that day, We raise a fervent prayer to Mary, 
Queen of the Apostles; while with paternal affection We 
impart to you, Venerable Brothers and to your dear flocks, the 
Apostolic Benediction. 


CARDINAL SUHARD 


In no way spectacular ana with little inclination for 
public display or for engagements of official diplomacy, 
Cardinal Suhard has left no historic words. But it would 
be a grave mistake to think of him as an “ ecclesiastic ” 
in the narrow sense of the word; he was a priest, a very 
different thing. For he never became the prisoner of his en- 
vironment and habits. He was, by nature, litile inclined 
to inquiry and his intellectual interests were directed toward 
his duties as professor and pastor, as also were his conver- 
sation and correspondence. But this day by day “ ordin- 
ariness”’ of life was supported on the swell of great 
spiritual ideas which carried him up to other heights. It 
was this passionate movement of his soul which inspired 
his scrupulous fidelity, which was almost hes anaes to the 
exercises of religion. 

—Un grand homme d’Eglise le Cardinal Suhard. 
“ Ecclesia ” June 1951. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Reading 
DEAR EDITOR, 

Both Father Birch and Captain Feehan have made important 
points about what many observers considered the central weak- 
ness of the Irish Church today—the lack of interest in Catholic 
study and reading. In seeking to diagnose the ills of contemporary 
society certain critics ‘‘ point out that worship and liturgy are 
often incomprehensible and, for that reason, that the masses of 
Christians and often the best among them find their way closed 
to the great common prayer. If they practise their religion at all, 
they merely conform to a conventional religion unconnected 
with the rest of their lives. Cannot the Church come to their 
help by making easier for them the reception of the sacraments 
and their understanding of the sacramental rites? ’”’ The rel- 
evance of this analysis to Irish conditions will scarcely be con- 
tested. Certainly it ought not to be ignored. 

May I draw attention to one small related matter? We 
must encourage reading of the better sort and stimulate demand. 
And at present how miserable is our system of distribution and 
sale of books! Is there any European country where so few 
bookshops are to be found in provincial towns or where the 
reading matter dispensed by libraries is so utterly trivial asin 
Ireland? I have utterly failed to obtain copies of Blackfriars 
or the Month through the ordinary newsagent even though a 
regular order was placed. It is, I think,the experience of priests 
to reserve all buying of books to the occasional visit to Dublin, 
Belfast or Cork. Laymen, I think, hardly buy Catholic books 
at all. A small library of serious books is not a distinctive nor 
even a customary feature of the Irish home as it is in the homes 
of France or Germany. ; 

This is a matter with an important apostolic angle. If each 
priest were to interest even two persons in his parish in Catholic 
reading of the better sort, what a difference in outlook would 
result. Interest in books is not quickly dropped. In Australia 
with its small Catholic population over a million and a half 
copies of the Bishop’s statements on Catholic Action problems 
have been sold since 1941. No mean achievement for a widely 
scattered population. 

Fifty years ago, in founding the Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland, it was realised how great a service to the Church 
pamphlet distribution could be. Is there not a greater need today 
and for another kind of literature ? 


Faithfully yours, 
PATRICK J. BROPHY 


Carlow College. 
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Breviarium Romanum... cum 
Nova Psalterii Versione Pii Papae 
XII jussu edita etc. On India 
paper, in four volumes, each 
7x42/5x1in. Tours: Mame, 
Printers and Publishers to the 
Holy See. Bound, 14,700— 
24,000 according to style ; 
unbound sheets, folded but un- 
cut, 9,000 francs. 


ACQUIRING Mame’s 1951 Breviary 
will make the possessor feel as if 
he were going to a party in a new 
liturgical suit ; and to carry the 
comparison a little further, he will 
find the suit is perfectly cut, 
elegantly tailored and handsomely 
finished. St. Martin’s city of 
Tours was knocked about badly 
enough in the War but the Maison 
Mame is finding its feet again and 
producing work which is as near 
perfection as the printer may ever 
hope to come. The type-face used 
in their new Breviary is large and 
open, and, like all open faces, 
easily read. If the margins have 
had to sacrificed some- 
what, that was inevitable so as to 
keep the volumes within the 
ordinary size. 

Here we have the New Psalter 
made attractive for the recal- 
citrant. All psalms, wherever they 
occur, are printed single-column, 
right across the page, verse by 
verse that is, in a way which 
makes it far easier to appreciate 
their poetry and feel their rhythm. 


Cramming them into narrow 


double columns is—and this presen- 
tation makes us realise it-to pay 
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scant typographical courtesy to 
the poetical quality of the inspired 
Word. Psalm 62 from Sunday 
Lauds, for instance, reads : 


Deus, Deus meus es: 
sollicite te quaero ; 
Te sitit anima mea, desiderat 
caro mea, 
ut terra arida et sitiens, sine 
aqua. 
Sic in sanctuario contemplor te, 
ut videam potentiam tuam et 
gloriam tuam. 


However, at the end of each 
volume are given the old psalms 
for Sunday Vespers and Compline, 
Common of Our Lady and Office 
of the Dead. Cross-references are 
reduced to a minimum ; there is 
no turning back for any prayer 
in the Proper of the Saints ; ferial 
prayers and suffrage are there for 
every day in 2nd Lauds; anti- 
phons and versicles are always 
repeated in full for commemora- 
tions, and the blessings are given 
with all Sunday lessons and in the 
Proper of Saints. 

One or two special features : 
the Venite, Te Deum, Benedictus 
and Magnificat are repeated with 
the Sunday psalms. Hence, if 
desired, the volume can be ligh- 
tened by leaving out the Ordina- 
rium (30 to 35 pages). The 
Rubrics are bound in a separate 
fascicule. The absent-minded will 
find that the last Saturday in each 
volume has all they require for 
reciting the Sunday Ist Vespers. 


JAMES O’CARROLL 


= 


The Bible for School. Rev. 
Michael Tynan. Belfast : Quinn 
& Co. 4/-. 


Ir, by some wild stroke of magic, 
the world’s dullest books were 
gathered into one place, a brief 
examination would reveal that the 
bulk of the collection was made 
up of text-books. For every 
fairly good text-book there are 
several unspeakably bad ones, as 
everyone who has ever stood in a 
schoolroom knows. And for sheer 
consistency in dullness, the makers 
of grammars and of books which 
treat the fundamentals are well 
ahead of the others. When the 
subject changes from secular to 
religious knowledge there is no 
appreciable easing off in ‘ the 
dullness. Sometimes it is accepted 
patiently by teachers, as if a 
generous measure of dullness were 
only to be expected in books on 
religious topics. Sometimes it 
does irreparable harm by turning 
young readers against religious 
books for the rest of their lives. 
In Ireland, the Bible is nothing 
like widely read. And yet the 
Bible, God’s own word to man, 
should be everyone’s first concern. 
Perhaps it would be more widely 
read if it were presented in schools 
in a pleasing and attractive 
manner. 

In his new book, The Bible for 
School, Fr. Tynan presents us 
with an introduction to the Bible 
for children and young people in 
Catholic schools. The writer of a 
new text-book in Ireland need 
never be suspected of bringing 
forth out of his treasure some- 
thing completely new. Invariably, 
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a little investigation will reveal 
him to be trotting a safe thirty or 


forty years behind some con- 


tinental or trans-Atlantic move- 
ment. Fr. Tynan is no exception 
to this, nor indeed does he claim 


to be. His method shows him to. 


be a child of the Munich Cate- 
chetical Congress and that took 
place a good fifty years ago. The 
Munich inductive method born of 
that Congress, more simply called 
the ‘‘historical’’ or ‘‘evangelical’’ 
method, did much to revolutionize 
Catechetics on the continent and 
changed it gradually from a mass 
of abstracted formulae into a 
subject alive with interest and 
vigour. Periodicals like 
Vitae under Fr. Delcuve and 
The Sower under Fr. Drinkwater 
helped the spread of the move- 
ment. It should be mentioned 
that the ‘‘historical’’ method is not 
a new method at all, but a recall 
to the primitive catechesis, as old, 
in fact, as the ‘Acts of the 
Apostles.”’ It was the stress of 
heresy that popularized the use 
of formulae for the exact expres- 
sion of Catholic doctrine. In the 
early Church, however, Christian 
teaching took the shape of a simple 
outline of Bible History. It is 
that method which the Munich 
Congress sought to restore and 
which, thanks to its ‘‘historical’’ 
method, it largely succeeded in 
doing. Roughly, what is effected 
was to substitute a Biblical story 
for a formula as the jumping off 
ground in Catechetics. 

Fr. Tynan has kept abreast of 
these modern trends. He acknow- 
ledges his debt to the work of 
Canon Coppens of Louvain and to 
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the Vorselaar Nuns who have 
prepared a series of Bible Text- 
books under his direction. As well 
he has had the assistance of a 
series of Scripture Text-books 
published by Burns Oates under 
the general editorship of Mgr. 
Barton. Joined to this equipment 
on the theoretical side, he has 
first-hand experience of practical 
Catechetics, being a prominent 
Diocesan Examiner of Schools. He 
is doubly well fitted, then, for his 
task, and daily contact with 
schools is well calculated to keep 
the feet of the theorist firmly 
planted on the ground. 

The book “‘is primarily meant as 
reading matter for the Fifth 
Standard and after, that is for 11 
plus.” Fr. Tynan’s approach to 
the question of selection is dic- 
tated by his aim, which can be 
summed up adequately in a 
sentence of his own: ‘Work the 
Prayer and Catechism formulas 
into the Bible mould, and young 
people learn with lively interest 
and grasp the teaching thor- 
oughly.” The order and division 
of the work is admirable. The 
two main sections—Old Testament 
Stories and New Testament Stories 
-take up 84 and 100 pages 
respectively, and each is sub- 
divided into 32 sections. Then 
follows one of the most pleasing 
features of the book-a 5-page 
Summary of the Dates of Bible 
History and an informative note 
on Bible Geography. The last 50 
pages or so are taken up with a 
Supplement containing matters of 
uneven interest about the Bible 
inself, the Catholic Rule of Faith, 
the Inspiration of the Bible and, 
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finally, selected passages from the 

Old and New Testament. It 7 
seems excessive to devote over 20 | 
pages to an Index which the 
majority of the readers will pro- 7 
bably never consult. ns 

There is little room for quarrel | 
with Fr. Tynan over what he has 
selected or what he has chosen to 
omit. If one fails at times to — 
discover one’s own favourite pass- © 
ages there, one still admires the 
amount the author has got into 
such a small compass. In his! 
choice of a psalm for quotation he 
could have done better than 
include the psalm Judica, although 
its use in the Mass gives it a 
special interest. A messianic psalm 
would have fitted in better with 
his conception of Bible History-a 
series of events linked together by 
the ever recurring idea of the 
Redeemer. One might question, 
too, the wisdom of including the 
story of Susanna. In the Selected 
Passages from the Old Testament 
the Books of Wisdom receive too | 
much attention, the Books of 
Prophecy too little. Readers of 11 
plus will miss the point of many of 
the epigrams quoted from Pro 
verbs and Ecclesiastes, but their 
sense of wonder would not fail 
them if they read more quotations 
about the Redeemer that was to 
come. 

On the credit side, Fr. Tynan 
has nothing to learn about sim 
plicity and directness of style 
The catechist must pack most o 
his meaning into the short, simple 


inch the catechist. 
makes two lines out of what could 
be said in one; never does he 


f sentence and Fr. Tynan is every) 
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risk a big word when a smaller 
one is available. Both his narrative 
and his selections from the New 
Testament are very satisfying, the 
parables and miracles in particular 
receiving admirable attention. 
There is some attempt too at 
relating the New Testament 
matter to the Liturgical feasts 
but until some Syllabus is devised 
and approved (as has already been 
done in Belgium) which will 
harmonize the work to be done 
each term with the various Litur- 
gical cycles, we cannot hope to 
tap the resources of the Liturgy 
adequately. 

One could have wished, per- 
haps, for some concentrated effort 
to work the Prayer and Catechism 
formulas into the Bible mould (for 
indeed the mould is ready). Foot- 
notes linking the Bible narrative 
to the apppropriate sections of the 
Catechism would have provided a 
useful synthesis. A little more 
personal comment too, more par- 
ticularly spiritual comment, and 
Fr. Tynan might have done for 
the Bible what Dr. Sheehan has 
already done for Apologetics— 
written a school-text which would 
increase in interest with the years. 
That is not to say that Fr. Tynan 
has not done a great deal. His is a 
praise-worthy accomplishment 
and it will lighten the burden of 
many harassed catechists. The 
publishers (Quinn and Co., Belfast) 
have done a neat lay-out in the 
book, and the illustrations by 
John MacLaverty are in keeping 
with the text-simple and vivid. 
All told, this book deserves a 
warm reception. 

THomas HALTON 
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The Mystery of the Charity of Joan 
of Arc. CHARLES PravyY. 
Translated by Julian Green. 
London: Hollis & Carter. Pp. 
216. Price 12/6. 


THIs Is a great book. But a puzzl-. 
ing book. Not a book for the man 
who likes his literary genres to be 
chained like so many criminals 
into solitary cells. It is something 
of a drama—of the undramatic 
kind. It is largely autobiography 
—of the non-episodic kind: it tells 
the story of a mind’s debate with 
itself on the question (for Peguy 
the agonising, antagonising ques- 
tion) of the Church’s teaching on 
Hell. It is, besides, poetry every 
turn of its two-hundred-odd pages 
—not cosy, yet heart warming; 
smiting, yet never repellant. 
Pick up the book and skim 
through it and you say “ This is 
drama’’. There are names of 
characters standing guard over 
speeches and there are stage direc- 
tions. But this mystery play of 
St. Joan is no more a play than a 
prose-poem is prose. A prose- 
poem is undisciplined poetry; 
this mystery is the conflict of head 
and heart in the man Péguy, cover- 
ing its nakedness with the mech- 
anics of the drama. There.is no 
action (no novelty, this, of course), 
no progression (which one does 
expect of a drama of ideas), there 
are only three characters: Jean- 
ette herself, a girl of thirteen and 
a half, preoccupied with her 
spiritual life and speaking impos- 
sible brilliancies; Hauviette, a 
few months over ten and as dog- 
gedly commonsensical as her 
mother could pray to be after a 
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half century of striving; and 
Madame Gervaise, a young nun 
who acts as Jeannette’s spiritual 
adviser and in so doing demon- 
strates often and often the truth 
of Chesterton’s dictum that there 
is nothing so exciting as ortho- 
doxy, and speaks the simplest, the 
most appealing, the finest poem 
on the life of Christ I have ever 
read. And you don’t have to be a 
glutton for poetry to regret its 
brevity—and it is seventy pages 
long! Hauviette says her good- 
bye of ‘*‘ Eat your meals heartily. 
Say your prayers heartily ’’ before 
we are one fifth way through the 
book. From that point to the end 
there are only two _ speakers, 
Jeannette and Madame Gervaise, 
and there is a great deal more of 
the rhythmic and prayerful repeti- 
tiveness of monologue in their 
speaking than there is of the brisk 
thrust of dialogue. 

Well, if it isn’t drama, what is it? 
It is a chapter, the most important 
chapter of that autobiography 
which all Péguy’s books combine 
to form. Charles Péguy came from 
Orleans, but forgot all that Orleans 
had given him when he began to 
speak out of a  full-throated 
atheism, all, that is, except Joan. 
While he was campaigning for 
the universal Socialist Republic 
he saw in her the ideal socialist, 
but when his socialist friends 
disillusioned him by acting like 
merely earthly men, he discovered 
that the only genuine socialism 
was Christianity and that Joan 
was a socialist heroine because she 
was a Christian saint. So the 
atheist of many years told his 
friend Lotte in 1908, quite simply, 


‘*T am a Catholic ’’, but he never 
returned to the external com- 
munion of the Church. Why? 
Altogether the most compelling 
reason was that he couldn't 
reconcile his unshakable private 
dogma of the solidarity of the 
human race with the Christian 
teaching that some souls are dam- 
ned for all eternity. Eternal 
damnation is the fundamental 
theme of this mystery play: Jean- 
nette and Madame Gervaise speak 
variations on the theme. Péguy 
knows the Church’s doctrine: 
Madame Gervaise outlines it beaut- 
ifully. But Péguy’s heart must find 
a@ place in heaven for everybody 
and so he makes Jeannette say: 
** Oh, if in order to save from the 
eternal flame the bodies of the 
dead who are damned and mad- 
dened by pain I must abandon 
my body to the eternal flame, 
Lord, give my body to the eternal 
flame ’’—and that, as Péguy sees 
it, is the charity of Joan of Arc. 


I should lose myself if I began 
to write about the poem on the life 
of Christ that begins half way 
through the book and goes on 
almost to the end. I will only say 
this: that any priest who reads 
it sensitively is not likely to preach 
a dull homily ever again. There is 
a mine of homilies in it. It is a 
homily of homilies. It is written 
in short (often ungrammatically 
short,) clipped sentences. It i 
full of repetition, inspired repeti- 
tion, repetition that never bores, 
never palls, repetition that elabor- 
ates, that elucidates, that builds 
ever upwards, that puts storey 
of thought upon storey of thought 


‘ 


and rises to heaven like a sky- 
scraper of prayer. 

The only quarrel I have with 
the publishers concerns the blurb. 
It is inaccurate in its statement 
that Péguy was killed in 1917: he 
was killed in the first battle of the 
Marne in September 1914; and it 
is grossly misleading in confusing 
this book, first published in 1910, 
with an earlier book on the life of 
Joan published in 1897. The 
manuscript “‘ that was kept in the 
long narrow black box”’ in the 
study at the Ecole Normale was 
the drama “Joan of Arc in 
Domremy, on the battle fields and 
in Rouen 

I found Julian Green’s transla- 
tion of Péguy’s book wonderfully 
satisfying, so satisfying that I have 
no hesitation in telling all lovers 


of a good book that they’ll have 
to buy or borrow it—and nobody 
is going to borrow it from me. I'll 
not take the slightest chance of 


losing it. 


JEROME KIELY 


Peter and Paul, Apostles. An 
account of the early years of the 
Church. By IsmporE O’BRIEN, 
0.F.M. Preface by Right Rev. 
Edwin O’Hara, Bishop of Kan- 
sas City. Paterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. 1950. 
Pp.'vi, 432. Price 3.50. 


IN THIS volume Fr. Isidore O’Brien 


0.F.M., whose Life of Christ was 
acclaimed four years ago by a wide 
circle of readers, has now com- 
pleted his valuable work on new 
testament history. In an intro- 
duction of forty-four pages he 
gives a digest of pre-Christian, 
Jewish, Greek and Roman history. 
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Fr. O’Brien gives live portraits of 
the two apostles and shows how 
their work directed the growth of 
the early Church. The author has 
brought together and skilfully 
arranged, in lucid and beautiful 
prose, all the scattered facts that — 
tradition, archaeology and the 
new testament narratives provide. 
Fr. O’Brien’s book is enriched 
with copious scholarly annotations, 
has a full index and reproduces 
two fine full-page pictures in 
colour of the two Apostles by the 
Florentine Dominican, Fra Bar- 
tolommeo Di Pagolo Del Fattorino 
(1475—1517). The work is speci- 
ally recommended to ecclesiastical 
students, senior secondary pupils 

and study circles. 
PEADAR Mac SUIBHNE 


Nuabhearsaiocht. Baile Atha 
Cliath : Sairséal agus Dill. 7/6. 


Béidh féilte mhér ag Gaedhil 
roimh an leabhar seo. Teasbdin- 
eann sé dhiinn go bhfuil dream 
beag misneamhail ag saothri fil- 
fochta atd& ionchurtha, trid is 
trid, le filfochta an ré chéadna sa 
mBéarla. Agus ni fhéadfaimid 
gan iongantas a dhéanamh diobh, 
a fheabhas is té ag éirghe leo, 
agus an déchas a choinnigheas ag 
obair iad d’aindedéin “teirce a 
gearad agus iomad a ndémhad.” 
Agus i gcds an scribhneora, ni 
ndmha go neamh-shuim. 


Sé Sedn O Riorddin an file is 
m6 a bhfuil a shaothar le fail san 
leabhar. An tsior-choimhlint idir 
anam agus corp, an : 
“comhrac aonair 
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Idir thusa Dé is tusa an tsaoil,” 
is mé até i gceist ina chuid fil- 
fochta. T4 neart agus fuinneamh 
ann, agus doimhneas smaointe, 
agus samhailti a bhaineas stad as 
an léigtheéir, a dhdnaidheacht is 
ta siad, amannta. 

Cuirim i gceds: 


“Do chuala an deamhan trim 

chodladh 

Ag satailt ar mo smaointe 

Is do shaigh isteach a chosa 

Im fhéitheacha mar bhriste.”’ 
Is iongantach an chumhacht samh- 
laidheachta aige, ach ta 
baoghal ann go meallfadh an 
chumhacht sin féin é i dtreo go 
geaillfeadh sé radhare ar an 
bpictuir até dad tharraing aige. 
“Dreancaidi na dritse,” cuir i 
gceds—cé’n fath “dreancaidi” nuair 
is é ‘‘sonas”’ an pheacaigh ata sé a 
léirii ? T4 easbaidh eicint san dan 
“Cnoc Melleri,”’ 
piosai breaghtha ann. Is léir nach 
ndéanann an file aon iarracht 
fhoéghanta ar rin na manach a 
thuigsint. Is suarach an apologia 
d’iodhbairt an Chistersidnaigh. 

‘‘Ach do smaoinios ar ball, is an 

ceal os 4r gcionn, 

Gur mé n4 an duine an tréad.” 
B’fhiu an chuid seo den dan a chur 
i gcomértas leis an dan Béarla 
‘“‘The Carthusians’’ le Ernest Dow- 
son. Ta faitchios orm go bhfuil an 
bhuaidh ag an nGall. 

Filfocht nios simplidhe ar fad 
até d& cleachtadh ag Mairtin O 
Diredin. An t-uaigneas a thagas 
ar an Arainneach agus é ina 
chomhnaidhe sa chathair a bhfos 
ag cur air. Ni déigh liom féin go 


bhfuil an dadin ‘‘Cuireadh do 
Mhuire” 
“Rin na mBan,” 


san leabhar, agus ta 
agus “An 


cé go bhfuil 
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tEarrach Thiar’’ beagnach chomh 
maith leis. Adhbhar maith fil- 
iochta, cé nach smaoineadh ur ar 
fad é até san dan “‘Stoire,”’ ach ta 
sé r6-ghar don phrés. 

Is iomdha rud suimeamhail eile, 
6 thaobh smaointe agus 6 thaobh 
ceirde na filiochta dhe, até sa 
leabhar—6 sheoda beaga mar ‘‘Ath- 
Dheirdre” agus “Subh Milis’ go 
danta fada mar ‘‘ Speal an Ghorta” 
agus ‘‘Amhran na Maidne,” soin- 
néadai, beagdn aistriuchdn (an 
bhfuil aistriucha4an gan admbhail 
ann, né an bhfuil dul amu mér 
orm-sa?), agus aortha greann- 
mhara gan ghangaid mar ‘An 
Aisling”’ agus ‘‘I Srdidbhaile.”’ Ni 
abréchadh éinne gur filiocht mhér 
cuid maith de na danta seo, ach 
ina dhiaidh sin is fior an rud 
aduirt an t-eagarthéir fitha: 
Deir an t-eagarthéir, Sedn O 
Tuama, faoi’n gcnuasach seo d’fhil- 
focht na ndeich mblian 1939-1949, 


“go bhfaighfear oiread de danta 


maithe ann agus a chuirfidh iontas, 
b’fhéidir, ar roinnt Iléithediri,” 
Agus is fior dé. Is beag duine 
againn nach bhfuil a bheag né a 
mhér d’eolas aige ar shaothar na 
bpriomh-scribhneéiri préis le leith- 
chéad bliain anuas. _Ach caith- 
fimid a admhdail go ndéanaimid 
faillighe san fhiliocht nua-aim- 
seartha. Séard is siocair leis sin, is 
décha, go bhfuil an chuid is mé de 
shaothar na nua-fhili faoi cheilt 
ins na hirisi Gaedhilge nach 
bhfeiceann bundite na ndaoine ar 
fud na tire ach go hannamh. Agus 
t& comhartha maith amhdin ar 
an leabhar—daoine éga iseadh 
furmhér na bhfili, a bhfuil a4 
geeird d& foghlum aca, agus is ag 
dul i bhfeabhas a bhéas siad. 
Seosamh O Cuinnedin 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Silhouette. Easter 1950. 
Written and Edited by the 
Students of St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege, Maynooth. For Private 
Circulation. 

The Watchman. Winter 1950. 
Edited by the Dominican Stud- 
ents of the Irish Province. St. 
Mary’s, Tallaght, Co. Dublin. 
Price 1/-. 

The Newman. Autumn 1950. 
Organ of the Cardinal Newman 
Society, Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast. Belfast: 14 Fitzwilliam 
Street. 4/- per annum (to Non- 
Members). 


THESE three ‘little reviews” 
spring from different centres of 
Catholic intellectual life in present- 
day Ireland, but they have a com- 
mon significance for those who 
take an interest in the develop- 
ment of wider fields of thought 
and action among educated Irish- 
men today. Here we can glimpse 
more clearly than in periodicals 
designed for the public at large, 
what those whose duty it will be, 
in their different ways, to inspire 
and lead our people are thinking 
and saying now, while most of them 
are still preparing for the important 
- work before them. True, the writers 
in the present Newman are mainly 
drawn from those who already 
occupy an established place in 
the life and activities of the Catho- 
lic community of the North; but 
the reader’s eye lingers also, as it 
is meant to do, over the lists of 
names at the back, in ‘‘ Who’s 
Who and Where,” ‘“ Wedding 
Bells,” and ‘‘ Ave atque Vale” 
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(graduates 6f July 1950). It is in 
these pages that, as we hope, the 
names of future leaders, organisers- 
professional men, writers, scient- 
ists, who will one day do credit to 
the Church, to Ireland and to 
Queen’s, are lurking unrecognised. 
The Silhouette speaks for the 
rising generation in Maynooth, 
and The Watchman for the juven- 
tus of the Irish Province of the 
great Order of Preachers. As is 
the way with the young, who 
believe in “‘ the way of growth ”’ 
(to quote from the foreword to 
The Silhouette) or who wish “ to 
care and not to gre” (with a 
writer in The Watchman), they 
delight in handling every kind of 
subject, both those that come 
within the natural scope of a 
student’s life and those that belong 
properly speaking, to the larger 
and more complex world outside. 
But the Silhouette foreword is 
right in insisting than even a 
students’ magazine, if it is to 
achieve its purpose, must “ feel 
a strong urge to move out of the 
immediate surroundings in which 
it has grown.” It is good to see a 
Watchman writer discussing euth- 
anasia or a Silhouette one re-creat- 
ing the atmosphere of Bomber 
Command, even though both of 
them will probably be writing in a 
rather different strain and about 
different subjects in five or ten 
years’ time. What of that? They 
will have ldarned their craft, and 
it is no harm at all that they are 
learning it by writing on life-size 
themes. 
Where so many’ individual] 


New Books | a 
a 


THE FuURRO'Y 


names, in both these magazines, 
would deserve mention, it would be 
invidious to make a selection. But 
a special word of congratulation is 
surely due to Alexander Geryba, 
a Lithuanian student now in 
Maynooth, who, with only one 
year’s experience of speaking Eng- 
lish to sustain him, has written an 
article on ‘‘ Wedding Customs in 
Lithuania’’ for the Silhouette. 
Alexander has also, apparently, 
been acquiring some Irish. He has, 
indeed, successfully crossed the 
pons asinorum of Irish idiom, 
which is not, as you might imagine, 
the difference between is and td 
but rather the precise meaning and 
the social significance of plaméds. 
This is not said entirely in jest. 
When did the English ever get to 
understand that harmless side of 
Trish life, or to see the difference 


between plamds and mere vulgar - 


flattery? Alexander knows what 
plamds is by instinct, because 
match-makers as we learn from 
him, practise it in Lithuania as in 
Ireland. O blessed foibles of our 
common human and Catholic 
tradition! 

SEAN O’RIORDAN 


Place-names of Rostrevor. By 
Rev. Bernard J. Mooney, B.D. 
Newry: Pp. 40. 1951. 2/- 


THE contents of the present work 
originally appeared in The Newry 
Reporter as a series of articles. 
These are here collected so as to 
place them in a more permanent 
form and before a wider public. 
Rostrevor, a town in Co. Down, 
is situated on Carlingford Lough 
about 10 miles S.E. of Newry. 
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Fr. Mooney deals apparently with 
place - names of the district 
(parish ?) surrounding Rostrevor, 
but whether all the place - names 
which are to be found throughout 
the district are taken into account 
is not very clear to one un- 
acquainted with local geographical 
details. 

Like others who have con- 
tributed to such studies in recent 
times, the author takes each place- 
name and collects as many old 
forms of it as are available to him 
from State Papers, Fiants, etc. ; 
then he gives the probable mean- 
ing of the name and finally adds 
any legendary, historic or other 
noteworthy comment which might 
help to further elucidate the point 
under discussion. The search for 
older forms of place-names re- 
quires patience and energy, but 
such research is absolutely neces- 


. sary in order to arrive at the true 


meaning of the original forms, 
owing to the many corruptions and 
changes which these (mostly Irish) 
words have undergone. For that 
reason work of this kind which 
covers only a small area in detail 
is to be encouraged, and Fr. 
Mooney is to be congratulated on 
his enterprise. It is an effort we 
would like to see imitated by other 
Irish scholars who are to be found 
up and down the country leaving 
their great collections of know- 
ledge regarding such matters un- 
recorded. It is only when the 


whole country has been thoroughly 
examined in this fashion that a 
final and comprehensive work on 
Irish place-names can come to be 
written. 

I note with satisfaction that in 


commenting on the place-name 
“ Crommuckadiff’’ (Cro muice 
duibhe—Black Pig’s Sty) our 
author recounts a few items 
regarding the legend of the Black 
Pig. To get as close as possible to 
the origin of this legend, a detailed 
search through Bealoideas, the 
journal of the Irish Floklore 
Society, might help to co-ordinate 
many versions of this famous 
story handed down in the northern 
half of the country. . 

From the Foreword we learn 
that “‘ these notes are the first- 
fruits of a study being made of the 
place-names of the diocese of 
Dromore.”’ This is welcome news 
indeed. A suggestion for enhanc- 
ing the value of the present or 
further similiar booklets would be 
to print on the last page a list of 
all the sources from which old 
name-forms are derived. Such a 
list would be of interest to workers 
‘n other parts of the country 
engaged in pioneer work similar 
to that undertaken by the author 
of the present work. 

JEREMIAS O’CONNELL 


The 1951 National Catholic 
Almanac. Forty Fifth year of 
Publication. Paterson, New 
Jersey: St. Anthony’s Guild. 
$2. 


The Catholic Year Book for 1951. 
London : 
Washbourne. 3/6. 

THe American Almanac runs to 
over 800 pages and surveys prac- 
tically every aspect of the life of 
the Church in America. In addition 
there are many valuable chapters 


Burns Oates and | 


New Books 


on such questions as ‘‘ The History 
of the Popes,’ ‘Church and 
State’? and—a most valuable 
addition-important documents of 
the year (in English) such as 
Humani Generis ’’ and ‘‘ Munifi- 
centissimus Deus ’’ and a wealth of 
information besides concerning the 
liturgy and devotions of the 
Church. 

This remarkably complete and 
finely edited Almanac speaks elo- 
quently of the energy and apostolic 
zeal of the American Church. The 
publishers are to be complimented 
on a_ tastefully-printed and 
informative book. 


THE English Year Book, now in a 
new form, modestly expresses the 
hope of becoming an indispensable 
book of reference. There is ground 
for such a hope. Its 160 pages 
cover general information about 
the life of the Church, the Roman 
Curia, some international Catholic 
movements (a valuable section 
this), and background notes on 
such important matters as the 
Holy Land, the Spanish Civil War, 
etc. 

The section on the Catholic 
Press of Great Britain is in many 
respects out of date. 

J. G. McGarry 


Saints for the Married. By 

Elizabeth Whitehead. Cork: 

Mercier Press. Price 10/6. 
‘“*GOoDNEss in marriage,’”’ writes 
Stevenson in Virginibus Puerisque, 
‘*is a more intricate problem than 
mere single virtue; for in marriage 
there are two ideals to be realized.” 
Elizabeth Whitehead shows us | 
how seven people achieved in 
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marriage the Christian ideal, sanc- 
tity. Three of the seven were of 
high rank: St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, St. Thomas More and 
St. Margaret of Scotland. The 
choice of the Swiss farmer, St. 
Nicholas von Fliie, as a Saint for 
the married is a little unhappy, 
since he left his wife and family to 
become a hermit. The woman 
responsible for the first Carmelite 
convent in France is the author’s 
next Saint. She was Blessed 
Marie of the Incarnation, wife of a 
Parisian accountant. St. Monica 
!s, of course, an obvious choice. 
It is sometimes forgotten that she 
was instrumental in converting her 
pagan husband, his mother and 
household. Our last saint, Blessed 
Anne Maria Taigi, although but 
a servant’s wife, was consulted 
by four Popes, by diplomats and 


theologians, and her husband, 


aged ninety, gave testimony to 
her virtues at the juridical en- 
quiry years after her death. 

The combination of ‘ potted ”’ 
biography with sure delineation of 
character requires a skill which the 
writer largely lacks. Her rather 
pedestrian style and addiction to 
devotional cliché are handicaps. 


EDWARD FLYNN 


The Seven Swords. By Gerald 
Vann, O.P. London: Collins. 
Price 5/-. 


AN alternative title for Fr. Vann’s 
book might be ‘‘ The Seven Freed- 
oms’’. Can the sword bring free- 
dom? Each of the seven chapters 
of this book, which tells of the 


' Deep contemplation, not hasty 


sword which pierced Mary’s heart, 
answers ‘‘ yes’’. With the doom- @ 
fraught prophecy of Simeon there J 
entered the sword which passing ¥ 
years drove deeper until the closing 
of the Tomb with a great stone 
brought ‘the last twist of the J 
knife’’. Yet each sword-thrust 
brought neither weakness nor 

death to Mary’s soul but life and | 
freedom. Modern man needs free- @ 
dom: freedom from fear, from the @ 
tyranny of material possessions, @ 
from greed, from self-pity, from @ 
depression, from abuse of power, @ 
from egoism in all its forms. Fr,@ 
Vann’s book shows us how con-@ 
templation and imitation of Mary, § 
the Queen of the Seven Swords, @ 
can give us these freedoms. His 
clear, rhythmic prose bears us 
along so smoothly that we are apt 
to overlook the depth of thought im 
and richness of ideas on every page. 3m 


reading of such a book, can alone® 
enable us to echo the words of 
another Lady of Seven Swords, ¥ 
the single-minded Dona Seven-§ 
swords in The Satin Slipper. 
‘There is only one thing neces+™ 
sary, and blow all the rest. What® 
good is it to peer so much and§ 
walk about everlastingly like 4 
connoisseur with a pot of colour ij 
hand, retouching here and there?) 
And when a thing is finished to 
pack his little toucher-up outfit tog 
go and tinker somewhere else?) 
There is only one thing necessarys) 
and that is someone. who asks 
everything of you and to whom yous 
can give everything.” 
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MATTHEW HALL & Co. ‘Ltd. 


ESTD. 1848 


MATTHEW HALL 
LOW PRESSURE HOT WATER HEATING 


DOMESTIC HOT WATER SERVICES AND OIL FIRED 


INSTALLATION 
_NOW BEING INSTALLED AT 


ST. PATRICK’S COLLEGE, MAYNOOTH 


29 Westland Row, Dublin 


TELEPHONE 66232 


FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


Showrooms and Offices: 
18, Trinity Street, Dublin — 
Telephone: 71141 


20, South Mall, Cork 
Telephone: 20823 
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AND ALL 


ASK FOR 


BURNS OATE S| 
EDITIONS 
Of the following Prayer Books 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE PRAYER BOOK 


Illustrated in colour. The ideal Prayer Book for 
children. Paper boards, size 5}” x 34” 2/6 


THE RITE OF MARRIAGE 


Containing the Nuptial Mass with an introduction by 
Father Aloysius, O.F.M.Cap. Printed in two colours 
and bound in white vellum. Size 6” x 33” 3/6 


SMALL MISSAL 


and the Principal Feasts of the year, the Rite of 
Benediction, Compline' for Sundays and various 
Prayers and other Devotions. New edition revised 
complete with Liturgical Calendar, bound in imita- 
tion cloth 8/6, full cloth 5/- 


THE MISSAL 


black and red. The Order of tha Mass is given 
separately for High and Low Mass, and also for 
the Mass of the Dead. Size 64” x 43”. 1,600 pages in 
all plus a 160-page supplement. Complete with Irish 
Supplement and the new Mass for the Assumption 
of Our Lady. 


Pluvis vi 25/- 
Grained leather, ‘gilt re, 37/6 
Full morocco, gilt edges 45/- 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, 


22 D’Olier Street, Dublin 
BOOKSELLERS AND REPOSITOR 


Containing the Proper of the Mass for all Sundays | 5 


A. new and complete Missal, printed throughout in 3 
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